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MOST DEPENDABLE, LONGEST-LASTING 
FULL-SIZE PICKUPS ON THE ROAD: 


“Most Dependable Large Light Duty Pickup”? 


Award based on survey of 2015 models. 
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1 Dependability based on longevity: 1987-July 2017 full-size pickup registrations. 2 The Chevrolet Silverado received the lowest number of problems per 100 vehicles 
among Large Light Duty Pickups in the J.D. Power 2018 U.S. Vehicle Dependability Study, based on 36,896 total responses, measuring problems experienced during 
the past 12 months by original owners, surveyed October-December 2017. Your experiences may vary. Visit jdpower.com/cars. 
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MONTH OF MAYHEM 
May we introduce you to one wild May? 


"WE'RE PLAYING FOR 
EVERYTHING" 
Raptors super duo Kyle Lowry and 
DeMar DeRozan are ready for their 
crowning moment. BY RACHEL NICHOLS 


TRUST THE PROGRESS 
According to the numbers, Joel Embiid 
is next level. The NBA playoffs better 
watch out. BY MICAH ADAMS 

DO YOU SMELL WHAT THE ROCKET 
IS COOKING? 


Ready. Set. Bake! Chef Clint Capela's 
quiche is ready to rock it. BY SAM ALIPOUR 


THE MOST FRIGHTENING 
3 MINUTES IN THE NBA 
Question: What do you do when the 
Warriors come for you? Answer: 
Absolutely nothing. BY BAXTER HOLMES 


PETRA KVITOVA WILL NOT 
BE BROKEN 
The ex-Wimbledon champ won't let past 
trauma define her. BY BONNIE D. FORD 
HOUSE MONEY 
For the expansion Golden Knights, 
what is happening in Vegas ... has never 
happened before. BY EMILY KAPLAN 
THE TOUGHEST OUT 
After 23 surgeries, Kendall Burton has 


earned her place as the heart and soul 
of the Georgia Bulldogs. BY WAYNE DREHS 


A QUEST FOR PITCH PERFECTION 
NCAA softball’s ace, Kelly Barnhill, owns 
a perfect game but is still out to perfect 
her game. BY JESSICA MENDOZA 


BUZZWORDS BY THE NUMBERS 
The Bee broken down! BY AMY GOLDSTEIN 
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SKIN DEEP 
Mike Tomlin is often 
analyzed but rarely, 
if ever, understood. 
BY TOM JUNOD 

WHAT BEATS 

AN ACE? THIS GUY 
Albert Pujols on 
his greatest hits as 
he nears 3,000. 
BY JERRY CRASNICK 


HANG TIME 
Microphone check, 
one-two, what is 
this? Lonzo Ball in 
the music business. 
BY SAM ALIPOUR 

THE WALK-IN 
The Cavs’ Jordan 
Clarkson is a Gucci 
cardigan kind of guy. 
BY STACEY PRESSMAN 

SILENCING THE 
HERITAGE Black 
athlete activism, 
once lost, is found. 
BY HOWARD BRYANT 

HOW SHE GOT 
THAT BODY 
Surfer Coco Ho 
bags the gym. 

BY CHARLOTTE GIBSON 

PRATIMA’S 
DREAM 
Pratima Sherpa, 18, 
is staying on course, 
literally, to be Nepal’s 
first woman golf pro. 


BY TOM RINALDI AND 
KRISTEN LAPPAS 


THE NUMBERS 
Trading elite-level 
talent, like Giants WR 
Odell Beckham Jr., 
is a fool's errand. 

BY PETER KEATING 
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Jurassic 
World 


Photographer Marcus Eriksson on 
shooting the Raptors’ star players: 


How do you capture genuine friend- 
ship т а still image on a set with lots 
of people watching? That was the 
biggest question on my mind while 
shooting Raptors guards DeMar 
DeRozan and Kyle Lowry. Prior to the 
shoot, | studied up on the besties by 
watching their postgame interviews. 
There’s something really organic—and 
goofy, so goofy—about their chemis- 
try in those interviews that | wanted 
to portray in my photos. Once we got 
to shooting, it became apparent that 
DeMar wasn't as comfortable with my 
direction, but all it took was for Kyle to 
push him a little bit and he loosened 
right up. Add an arcade basketball 
game to the equation and the rest is 
pure camera gold. MORE ON PAGE 42 
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Tomlin is a talker. It’s the thing 

| didn't know about him until the 
Steelers-Patriots game last 
December. | was in the press box 
but barely watched the game. 
Instead, | watched him, talking up 
one player after another. When | asked the players 
what Coach T had to say, the answer, in nearly all 
cases, was "plenty." This came as a surprise, 
because he wouldn't talk to me at all. Ultimately, 
his silence gave me my story, which explores 

the discrepancy between my experience and that 
of his players, all through the fulcrum of the one 
thing he can't hide: his face. MORE ON PAGE 9 


For their inaugural road trip to 
Las Vegas, the Minnesota Wild 
stayed at the Mandarin Oriental 
Hotel on the Strip. They checked 
into their rooms at 2:35 p.m. By 
2:48 p.m. the players were back 
in the lobby, giddily eyeing the casinos across the 
street. But Wild coach Bruce Boudreau wasn't 
having it—11 p.m. curfew. "It's like parenting," he 
says. Minnesota, like the rest of the NHL, has been 
wary of contracting the "Vegas Flu." But the league 
has realized that the Golden Knights' surprising 
expansion-season success isn't just because they 
play in a city of distractions. MORE ON PAGE 64 


l've coached my daughter's travel 
softball team for four years now, 
developing a deeper appreciation 
for the game. But meeting Georgia 
senior star Kendall Burton and her 
family took that to another level. 
We talked in a hotel lobby for more than five hours 
over a span of two days—Georgia game days, no 
less. It was emotional, exhausting. | kept looking 
for her scars. Not the ones on the surface but 
those within, left behind by all she's endured. There 
were few to be found. Instead, there's a story about 
a young woman who so many times could have or 
should have quit but never did. MORE ON PAGE 68 
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Trade Show There's rarely a good reason to deal 
an elite talent, no matter the return package. 
Case in point: the Giants and Odell Beckham Jr. 


n the run-up to the NFL draft, there's been an enormous amount of 
chatter about whether the Giants should trade Odell Beckham Jr. 
The numbers say that's a preposterous idea, for reasons that go far be- 
yond the particulars of Beckham’s own situation. 

Let’s start with our old friend the bell curve: Graph how people in any large group perform 
at any task and you're likely to get а hump-shaped line. Which means that as an athlete gets 
better at his primary job, he keeps much rarer—and much more valuable—company. The 
free agency market recognizes this ironclad reality, and so do fantasy leagues. A player who 
throws for 40 touchdowns (or hits 40 homers or scores 40 goals) will, on average, cost far 
more than twice as much as one who gets to 20. And Beckham isn't just a WRI, he's on the 
fast track to the Hall of Fame. Even though he missed nearly all of last season, OBJ is one of 
seven receivers in all of NFL history, including Randy Moss and Andre Reed, to amass 300 
receptions, 4,000 yards and 30 touchdowns by the age of 25. 

For what, exactly, should a team exchange that kind of nearly unique talent? Draft picks? 
There's literally almost no way you would get fair value, especially since Mike Ditka has been 
out ofthe league for nearly 20 years now. As a potential comparison to the Giants, some talk- 
ing heads have brought up the 2013 deal in which the Vikings obtained three draft choices, 
including a first-rounder, for Percy Harvin. Reality check: Beckham surpassed Нагуіп% career 
high in receiving yards after just 10 games in the NFL. 

More important, while it's nice to see folks embracing the concept of stockpiling draft 
picks, that's smart primarily when you're trading other picks and want to maximize your 
chances of landing a player with massive upside. Like, you know, Odell Beckham. I saw 
reports that the Giants might be interested in two first-round picks for Beckham alleg- 
edly a steep price—and thought: Which combo of their first-round selections since the Bill 
Parcells era would I take for him? Will Allen and Ron Dayne? Cedric Jones and Derek 
Brown? Ereck Flowers and Eli Apple? Come on. The goal of buying lottery tickets is to win 
the lottery, not to buy more tickets! 

Ifyou try to get players in return, you run into a problem at the opposite end ofthe talent 
spectrum: Many of us who aren't named Bill Belichick tend to overestimate the value of 
players who are only a little better than replaceable, which means a batch of bodies often 


wrongly appears as valuable as one superstar. A New York colum- 
nist recently tried to show how a Beckham trade could work by 
citing the 2011 deal in which Atlanta sent five draft picks to Cleve- 
land Юг the right to draft Julio Jones. Thing is, the Browns dumped 
two ofthe picks and with the rest selected Brandon Weeden, Greg 
Little and Owen Marecic. Respectfully, who cares how many Greg 
Littles or Owen Marecics you get for one Julio Jones—or Odell 
Beckham? If my car is worth $20,000, it will never make sense for 
meto trade it to you for jelly beans dumped on my lawn, even if you 
give me $20,000 worth, because I will never be able to produc- 
tively use or resell them all. 

It's only natural for teams to rely on and adapt to their best play- 
ers, with the Giants being a severe case: Since 2014, Eli Manning 
hasthrown for 9.0 yards per attempt to Beckham, better than Drew 
Brees overall, and for 6.3 yards per attempt to all other targets, 
worse than Jacoby Brissett. And the flip side of the adage “nobody’s 
untouchable" is that the organizations that find reasons to get rid of 
great players usually aren't the same afterward. In 2011, the New 
Orleans Hornets went 46-36, then traded Chris Paul, who was the 
same age Beckham is now, for three halfway decent players and a 
first-round pick. It took them seven seasons—and five trips to the 
lottery—to win as many games again. Cut the heart out of your roster 
and you'll probably leave a bigger hole than you expect. 

Terrible teams with transcendent players trigger all kinds of over- 
reaction. GMs ponder blowing up everything and starting over. Fans 
shout about “accountability” and “respect” like they're coaching 
junior high. Ray Lewis divines the absence of God. None of that 
should trump the analytics here. 

If you want to stay on Broadway, build around the name atop 
the marquee. 
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Skin Deep 


In search of the real Mike Tomlin, a coach who's been 
celebrated and derided—but rarely understood. 
BY TOM JUNOD 
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Не as one Ol tae most famous faces in football, despite kat ише permanently divi Low over bis (yei 
š , which tell all his secrets. His eyes never stop moving 

the care he takesto keep it shadowed. It’s a fearsome face, until they settle, like spotlights, on the object of their 
Doth fatherly and somewhat fanatical, the face of a tender и еы аш 
: : % N man but of one who can’t wait and can’t bear to see 
executioner. It shows everything and nothing, and hides what comes next. Sometimes he darts his tongue, or 


evem Ae and nothing. It is stoical, its primary expression | Punctuates his sentences by tightening his lips, yet 


his face is as unlined as a baby’s, as though the act of 


a maprestation of will and its secondary expression an self-preservation required of every professional 
aceeptance of fate. It distrusts elation as much as it distrusts | fvtbalcoach—even one who has become a fixture 


of American Sundays—extends, in his case, all the 


despair and is particularly good at exhibiting, and then way to the skin. 
` 1 1 1 1 Mike Tomlin’s face is the face of the Pittsburgh 
instantly recovering, from, disappointment. Its primary Steelers, and therefore of tradition; his face is also 


features are those of a man going incognito—a beard, the the face of African-American coaches in the МЕТ, 
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and therefore of the most provisional and hard-won 
progress. He is an emblematic figure whose image is 
minted on both sides of a coin that never stops flip- 
ping, at least in part because he has never had to call 
heads or tails. Winning has not only been a Lombardi- 
esque everything during Tomlin’s 11 years as the 
Steelers’ head coach. It has also been enough to make 
questions of personal and racial identity seem at 
once beside the point and self-evident, which is how 
he likes them. He has had the luxury of being always 
himself and never himself; the caretaker of tradition 
is also the agent of change. But what happens when 
he loses games he should have won and people start 
looking for someone—a face—to blame? 

Look at him now, in the dead of winter, enduring 


When the going gets tough, 
Tomlin is at his most talkative on 
the sideline, constantly telling his 
players to “stay together.” 


a practice on a mild, blue-sky day. He is instantly 
recognizable as soon as he steps onto the field, but 
the fans mark his arrival with a deep murmur rath- 
er than a greeting, and he acknowledges them with 
a gesture—a hurriedly raised hand—but not a 
glance. No one in the stands calls him by his first 
name or begs for his autograph, but his presence is 
still oddly electric. He is wearing a red hat instead 
of his customary black one, and he has exchanged 
his standard-issue “Property of the Steelers” sweat- 
shirt for a plain white jersey and loose-fitting black 
pants that billow in the stiff breeze. But the hat is 
still pulled low. With his hands in his pockets, he 
goes from player to player and coach to coach, a fa- 
mously taciturn man chatting them up as if they 
were guests at a party, changing directions with a 
little hop step that seems the vestige of an old-school 
dance move, until at last he settles himself against 
a goalpost, his right knee cocked at 45 degrees and 
the sole of his foot pressed against the pad. 

It is a pose familiar to anyone who has seen the 
Steelers take pregame warm-ups. But here’s the 
rub: Tomlin is not in Pittsburgh. He is not coaching 
the Steelers. A week before the Super Bowl, he is 
not preparing his team for the championship game 
but rather leading a hodgepodge of players at the 
peak of their powers into a game that underlines 
the depths of their disappointment: the Pro Bowl. 
Tomlin, in his every public utterance, spurns all 
consolations, but here he is, the head coach of the 
AFC in what is, by definition, a consolation prize. 

There are nine Steelers wearing red AFC jerseys, 
and the size of their contingent offers, like so much 
else that happened in Pittsburgh over the past year, 
an example of the abiding success and failure of the 
man they call Coach T—success because their at- 
tendance in Florida is a sign of the deep respect they 
have for their coach, and failure because it is still 
hard to conceive how a team with 10 Pro Bowlers as 
well as a quarterback headed to the Hall of Fame 
could have lost at home in its first game of the play- 
offs, again, to the Jaguars. 

“This is not where any of us wanted to be,” says 
Garrett Giemont, also known as Coach Gie, one of 
Tomlin’s assistants who, like all of his assistants, has 
made the trip from Pittsburgh. “But it’s still a great 
honor, and everyone's trying to make the best of it.” 

The Pro Bowl exists on the promise that a violent 
sport can still provide its participants an Orlando 


vacation, which is why I’ve come to a practice that is 
a combination walk-through, corporate outing and 
weekend autograph show. This is as relaxed as people 
involved in the business of football allow themselves 
to get, and—as a person who has been tracking Mike 
Tomlin for the better part of two months—I want to 
see whether he can relax enough to talk to me. Can 
Coach T relax? He can with his players, and he can 
at the Steelers’ complex in Pittsburgh, where he is a 
booming and even boisterous presence, and where 
Гуе seen him raise his fist and shout “World domina- 
tion!” before moving on to get a soft drink. But in 
public, and especially in the company of reporters, 
he is so fiercely attached to his all-business persona 
that his all-business persona seems attached to him 
and has been since ... well, that’s what I want to ask. 

I catch him as he leaves the field and find myself 
trying to keep up, because he never slows down. 

“Coach, I'm the guy who's been asking to talk to 
you since December. I came down to see if we could 
make it happen ..." 

"I'm not interested, my man,’ he says briskly but 
not unpleasantly. 

"But Coach, I'm Aere. The one thing I've learned 
about you is that you like talking to people. Well, so 
do I. How about...” 

And now he comes to a stop, though not to rest. 
He has a sturdy squarish body and a sturdy squarish 
face, but there’s a shiftiness about him, a side-to-side 
energy that takes over once his forward motion 
ends. He does not reveal his countenance. He does 
not turn his head, only his eyes under the encroach- 
ing brim of his red hat. 

“Listen, my man, I respect what you guys do,” he 
says. “But I’m just not interested. I’m a worker, not 
a talker.” And then off he goes, setting out on the 
beelined path he never really abandoned, confirm- 
ing everything that his players and colleagues say 
about him and leaving behind a self-description that 
is only half true. 


THIS IS NOT a story about Mike Tomlin. At least, it’s 
not entirely about Tomlin, because it can't be. He's 
about something bigger than himself—which is what 
makes him the second-most famous coach in the 
NFL and a foil to the first. It is easy to say what Bill 
Belichick stands for because he stands for Belichick 
and the Belichick Way, system before player. There 
is not a coach who has succeeded in enduring the 
spotlight that comes with the job without first figur- 
ing out how to be, as acoach, and what Belichick has 
figured out is how to turn coaching into a unified 
field, with everything subordinate to his ruthless 
quest for strategic and tactical advantage. Because 
he has won, everything he does stands for winning, 
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even when he gets rid of two of Tom Brady’s key re- 
ceivers, even the minimalist theater of his news con- 
ferences, even his self-defeating grudges against 
certain players and even, in the end, his mistakes. 

Itis harder to say what Tomlin stands for, because 
he has endured a recent run of postseason disap- 
pointments and because he’s been saddled with the 
accusatory accolade of being a “players’ coach.” 
What he has tried to stand for is nothing less than 
football itself and the simplicity it requires and re- 
wards—football as a kind of unified field, human- 
ized. He has his own system, after all, although even 
within the Steelers’ compound, very few people 
think of it, or him, in terms of Xs and O’s. “That's 
not his vision!” Coach Gie says. “His vision is so 
much bigger than that! His vision is to be a leader of 
men!” But football is becoming less simple by the 
day, as Tomlin has discovered on the field and off, as 
a national audience discovered on a Monday night 
back in early December, when the Steelers played 
the Bengals in a game broadcast nationally by 
ESPN. Billed as a rivalry game, it turned into a dem- 
onstration of just how nonmetaphorical a sport 
football really is, the rivalry touching off a blood- 
bath, the bloodbath ending with real human bodies 
littering the field. The game left viewers with one 
indelible image after another: JuJu Smith-Schuster 
standing over a blindsided Vontaze Burfict; Antonio 
Brown holding on to the ball after being upended 
by a helmet-to-helmet hit from George Iloka; and 
Ryan Shazier coming off the field on a cart, a spinal 
injury leaving him without the use of his legs. 

Such incontestable carnage from such a brutally 
contested game might have left other coaches shaken. 
But Tomlin, in his postgame news conference, did not 
shake. He simply acknowledged the loss of a player 
known to be one of his favorites and at the same time 
the obvious: “Make no mistake, this is a tough game, 
atough business. ... We care about that man. We care 
about all the men. But that’s just a tough element of 
our game, one that we all understand.” 

The gravest charge that a prosecutor could bring 
against the game of football is not that the men who 
coach it allow the men who play it to end up with 
their bodies broken and their brains damaged. The 
gravest charge is that the men who coach it allow the 
men who play it to end up with broken bodies and 
damaged brains for nothing—or at least for nothing 
more consequential than weekend entertainment— 
and that Shazier suffered a war wound in a game that 
only pretends to be war. But I knew, watching Tom- 
lin unshakably speak, that he didn’t think about foot- 
ball that way, and that he certainly wouldn't coach it 
ifhe did. He spoke as though hethought—as though 
he knew-—that something very real was at stake when 
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Tomlin is the only coach since Curly 
Lambeau to finish .500 or above in 
each of his first 11 seasons. And 
among all coaches through their first 
11 seasons, Tomlin ranks eighth in 
winning percentage. The seven ahead 
of him? Hall of Famers. 
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two professional football teams play a game, and I 
immediately wanted to know what it was. 

I wound up traveling three times to Pittsburgh in 
an effort to find an answer, talking to players in the 
locker room and executives in the compound. But I 
never spoke to Tomlin, and so, after the third trip, I 
wrote him a personal email. I didn’t want to talk to 
him about his life, I said, having been warned from 
the outset that talking about his life is something he 
generally doesn’t like to do. But I did want him to 
tell me something. I wanted him to make “a moral 
argument for professional football,” because I’d seen 
his face, that face, and I knew that as a black coach, 
he didn't take lightly the obligation of asking his 
players, most of whom are black, to sacrifice them- 
selves. He felt it. 

He declined to respond, through a Steelers 
spokesman. 


HE DOESN'T ALWAYS say no. He often says yes, but in 
thesame way he says no— quickly and permanently. 
You just have to give him the right reason instead of 
the wrong one and understand that his decisions fly 
like lightning from the looming thunderhead of his 
personal history. A few years ago, for instance, a 
Pittsburgh pastor named Ed Glover was looking to 
establish a ministry centered on fatherhood. When 
he prayed to God, he says, God answered in no un- 
certain terms that he should reach out to Mike Tom- 
lin, whom Glover wound up approaching after a 
speaking engagement. 

“So I walk up and tell him what I want to do,” 
Glover says. “And he looks at me and says, ‘You want 
to impact men—fathers and fatherless kids?’ 

"I say, Yes: 

“He says, Tm in? 

“Tm shocked, because he didn't hesitate at all. 

“I say, ‘Coach, it’s going to be an awful lot of work...’ 

“He says, ‘I know: 

“I say, ‘So why do you want to do it?’ 

"And he says, ‘I just buried a father I barely knew.” 

The ministry the two men established is called 
ManUp, and Tomlin is using his NFL contacts to 
extend its reach to cities outside Pittsburgh. And 
that’s Tomlin: There is no story about him that in- 
volves waiting. Though he is familiar to fans as a 
glowering figure with a lethal glare, he is in reality a 
man who falls in love in an instant and makes other 
people fall in love with him. He did not intend to end 
up as a coach when he started coaching. He had been 
a wide receiver at William & Mary, and one of its 
former coaches, Bill Stewart, had gotten the head- 
coaching job at VMI and invited Tomlin to come see 
him. “He was getting ready to go to law school,” says 
the late Stewart’s son, Blaine. “But as soon as he got 
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to VMI, my father put him in a room with the wide 
receivers. A week later, he was the wide receivers 
coach. My father lured him into it. One week and he 
was hooked.” 

The same thing happened when Tomlin first vis- 
ited the Steelers, but in reverse. He is known as proof 
of the promise of the Rooney Rule—the league re- 
quirement, championed by then-Steelers owner Dan 
Rooney, that every team looking to fill an executive 
or head-coaching position interview at least one mi- 
nority applicant. When Bill Cowher retired as Pitts- 
burgh’s head coach in 2007, Tomlin was the requisite 
applicant, with five years as defensive backs coach 
in Tampa Bay, one year as defensive coordinator in 
Minnesota and just 34 years on earth under his belt. 
But the Rooneys themselves knew little about him 
when they met him other than that they weren't ex- 
pecting to hire him. ^We had a couple of internal 
candidates we felt good about,” says the late Dans 
son, Art Rooney II. ^We weren't going to just give 
them the job, but we figured wed probably hire one 
of them. Mike came into the interview a long shot.” 

He left a favorite. “Ifyou sit in a room with Mike, 
youre going to be impressed,’ Rooney says. “He had 
something we were looking for. You want a person 
whos going to be able to get and keep the attention 
of 50 20-somethings for most ofthe year, day in and 
day out. Presence is a big deal" 

That Tomlin is a born closer is the aspect of his 
personality most surprising to those who don't 
know him and most obvious to those who do. When 
Ispeakto Ed Glover, he compares Tomlin to a mai- 
tre d'atarestaurant: “Ifyou go to his house, he liter- 
ally can't do enough for you.” When I speak to Tony 
Dungy, he says that when he interviewed Tomlin for 
the Tampa Bay job in 2001, “I knew after 15 minutes 
I was going to hire him. When you meet Mike, 
you're taken right away by the communication, the 
openness and the frankness.” And when I speak to 


Pittsburgh general manager Kevin Colbert, he says 
that he didn’t know Tomlin until he brought him in 
as a candidate to replace Cowher. “To this day, we've 
been together for 11 years, and he’s very much who 
we thought he'd be, as far as being an open book,” 
Colbert says. “Everybody knows what he’s about, 
where he stands and how he feels.” 

“But he seems like such a mystery from the out- 
side,” I say. “Is it that he becomes less mysterious 
once you get to know him?” 

“А mystery; Colbert says, “is the one thing he is not.” 


THEREISA disagreement within the Pittsburgh train- 
ing compound on the question of what kind of coach 
Tomlin is—a disagreement between the executive 
suites and the locker room. “I don't agree with the 
outside assessment that he’s a players’ coach,” Colbert 
says. “The perception of a players’ coach is that a 
player can treat the coach as a friend. That couldn't 
be further from the truth. Coach Tomlin will make no 
bones about challenging a player or getting after a 
player or disciplining a player when it has to happen.” 

But then, the assessment that Tomlin is a players’ 
coach is not necessarily an outside one. It’s just that 
the phrase has a different currency in the locker 
room than it does in the offices upstairs. In the lock- 
er room, Tomlin is considered a players’ coach by 
one player after another not because he’s easygoing 
but rather because he’s honest. Indeed, what’s star- 
tling about talking to the men who play for the Steel- 
ers is the unanimity of opinion about the man who 
is their coach. Listen to cornerback Joe Haden and 
you ve essentially listened to them all, right down to 
the vocabulary: 

“The thing about Coach T is that he’s very, very 
black-and-white. He’s very, very straightforward. 
He lets you know exactly where you stand. And he 
lets you know where you stand in front of your peers 
if youre not holding down what you're supposed to 


be holding down. If 'm doing it, I’m gold. If I'm not, 
I either got to pick my stuff up or Coach T is going 
to tell me he’s going shopping.” 

“There are no surprises and no excuses,” says run- 
ning back Le’Veon Bell. “Ifthere are two guys battling 
for one helmet, Coach T will let everybody know. ‘Hey 
yall, these are two guys battling for one helmet. I’m 
going to watch them in practice today. I'm going to 
watch them in practice all week, and were going to 
see who gets this helmet. And everybody knows.” 

This is the vision Tomlin has brought to his job, 
and to make sure everyone understands it, he boils 
it down to maxims and mottos that players, coaches 
and ball boys commit to memory. Of course, every 
coach has stock sayings; Tomlin, though, speaks 
jockstrap Zen as a second language, and when one 
afternoon, after practice, I ask offensive tackle Ale- 
jandro Villanueva about Tomlin's koans, he asks the 
player at the next locker in turn, and soon there 
rises a chorus of enormous men in towels reciting 
the broken poetry of Coach T: 

The standard is the standard. 

The first step of getting better is showing up. 

Dont take it. 

Don't get caught less than ready. 

Dont bethat guy. 

And this from Antonio Brown: We are McDonald’. 

And yet for all his insistence on simplicity, Tomlin 
remains a complicated man and football a compli- 
cated sport. For all the unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning Coach T, there remains in the locker room a 
diversity of experience, and so of interpretation. And 
for all his determination to keep things “very, very 
black-and-white,” he still has to live in a world of 
black and white and, yes, gray. And so do his players. 
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Take Villanueva, for example. Heis grateful to Coach 
T because Coach T invented Villanueva as a football 
player. Villanueva had just been cut by the Eagles as 
a defensive end in 2014 when Coach T invited him 
to work out as an offensive tackle. Villanueva came 
to Pittsburgh, where, he says, “Coach T talked to me 
Юг an hour. And the word he used was ‘trust.” Six 
feet, 9 inches tall, the son of a Spaniard who served 
in NATO, Villanueva had graduated from West Point 
and done three tours in Afghanistan. He recognized 
in Tomlin a kind of man familiar to him: “Coach T is 
a battalion sergeant major—a really good battalion 
sergeant major who knows every detail about every 
soldier in the battalion. That's the personality he has. 
That's who he is.” 

Villanueva rejects any comparison of football to 
war—"they have nothing to do with one another.” 
But it was his experience in war that put him in a 
difficult position during the last weekend of last Sep- 
tember, when every team in the NFL responded to 
Donald Trump’s denunciation of the national an- 
them protests and Tomlin responded as a football 
coach, putting team unity ahead of individual ex- 
pression. The night before the Steelers were set to 
play the Bears in Chicago, he addressed his players 
and told them that whatever they decided to do, they 
had to do it together. The Steelers met and, in a 
spirit of compromise, decided to stay in the tunnel 
during the anthem. Before it began, Villanueva 
walked out of the tunnel to see the American flag, 
thinking he had enough time to rejoin his team- 
mates. He did not. The anthem began, and Villan- 
ueva, not wanting to move during its playing, put his 
hand over his heart and stood apart from the rest of 
the Steelers, unintentionally showing up a coach he 
respects while becoming something he says he nev- 
er wanted to be: a poster-ready symbol of the resis- 
tance to the Resistance. 

“Because of my actions ... there was a huge sort of 
pushback on Coach Tomlin for allowing this to hap- 
pen. From my perspective, which is as a veteran, I 
don’t think Coach Tomlin wanted any of this to hap- 
pen to the team,” Villanueva says. “I don’t think he 
wanted the protests to start in the first place. He's an 
African-American from Virginia and understands 
the struggles of minorities in this country. He's not 
a person who gets into politics; he’s not a person who 
wants to divide; he wants to unify in everything he 
does. Every American would love Coach Tomlin if 
they knew him personally.” 

Villanueva apologized to Tomlin and the team 
two days after the anthem protests, even though 
Tomlin said Villanueva had “nothing to apologize 
for” But now he apologizes again, not only to Tom- 
lin but for him. 


“THE THING ABOUT COACH T 
I5 THAT HE'S VERY, 
VERY BLACK-AND-WHITE.” 


CORNERBACK JOE HADEN 


Now take another example. Mike Mitchell came 
to Pittsburgh in 2014 as a successor to the hard- 
hitting safeties who have helped define the Steelers 
tradition. He is, unapologetically, a punisher, and 
two days after his teammate Ryan Shazier left the 
field in Cincinnati with no feeling in his legs, he of- 
fered an unapologetic defense of his punishing sport 
in an 11-minute monologue that became notorious 
on the internet as Mitchell’s “rant.” It was not a rant 
but rather a considered treatise on violence and 
what Mitchell termed “a matter of legacy’—on foot- 
ball as a compact a man enters with himself to se- 
cure a better life for his family. And when I heard it, 
I couldn't help but wonder whether I also heard 
Tomlin. I wound up meeting with Mitchell, who 
comes to the interview brandishing a letter he had 
just received from the NFL notifying him that he 
had been fined $36,000 for unnecessary roughness. 

Ihad wanted Tomlin to make a moral argument 
for football. But Mitchell makes a moral argument 
for Tomlin and does so by doing what Villanueva 
would never do—by comparing football to war. *I 
don't carry an M4 or an A2 and put bullets in peo- 
ples heads,” he says. “But at the end ofthe day I have 
a physical job to do. You have to be a combatant.” 
Does Tomlin use that kind of language when he 
speaks to his team? “I take responsibility for the lan- 
guage I use,” Mitchell says. But Tomlin does speak 
as though well aware of what’s at stake in an NFL 
football game, especially for a black man. And what's 
at stake? “Everything,” Mitchell says. 


And that, for Mitchell, is the difference between 
Tomlin and nearly all the men who have coached 
him before. “When you get an African-American 
man as your coach, the communication can be very 
clear. When Coach Tomlin says something to me, at 
no point in my mind do I think he’s dicking with me, 
or wonder what he’s thinking of me. I’ve had coach- 
es in the past, maybe it’s their Southern accent, but 
when they re yelling at you, you're like, ‘Damn, how 
did they mean that?’ 

“With Coach Tomlin, there's none of that. It's like 
having a conversation with my father. Oftentimes 
he’s telling you something you don’t want to hear, 
but it’s for your own good. I find immense joy in 
playing for one of the greatest African-American 
coaches ever to coach the game.” 

And then, two months later, Tomlin and Colbert 
cut Mitchell from the Steelers’ roster in order to 
make room under the salary cap. 


TALK TO WHITE players who play for a black coach and 
they will tell you that the color of their coach’s skin 
does not matter. Of course it doesn’t matter, why 
should it matter? It doesn’t matter one bit. Talk to 
African-American players who play for a black coach 
and they will tell you that the color of their coach’s 
skin matters deeply, powerfully, necessarily and un- 
avoidably. Of course it matters, it has to matter, it’d 
better matter, you're damn right it matters, because 
it matters, just for starters, to them. 

And this is the insoluble paradox at the heart of 
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the racial conversation in the United States, circa 
2018: that white America speaks of race as a consid- 
eration to be transcended, and black America speaks 
of race as a force to be acknowledged; that white 
America believes that the purpose of talking about 
race is to one day end the conversation, and black 
America believes that the purpose of talking about 
race is to one day get the real conversation started. 

Mike Tomlin is a black man who is also a coach. 
Does that make him a black coach, or has he tran- 
scended categorization and earned the right to be 
thought of as a coach, period? After all, he is not only 
one of the most successful African-American coach- 
es in the history of the NFL but also the only coach 
since Curly Lambeau not to finish a season under 
.500 in any of his first 11 seasons. And yet, if he de- 
serves to be thought of as “more than a black coach,” 
he also deserves to be thought of as nothing less than 
a black coach, a coach whose importance lies not in 
the fixed and monumental face he shows the world 
but rather in the heart he shows his players. 

It is, you see, an African-American heart, which is 
to say a father’s heart, armored and exposed and ach- 
ing. He is not just a father to his players; he often 
seeks and finds players who have lost their fathers or 
who are trying to man up and be fathers themselves. 
The man with a ministry is also a coach with a mis- 
sion, the difference being that the coach’s mission 
includes sending young men into the front lines of 
something very much like battle. It is well-known that 
Shazier was and is one of Coach T's favorites, a player 
he loves like a son. “I was there the week before Ryan 
got hurt,’ Dungy says. "It was very clear, the relation- 
ship that they had, the depth ofthat relationship." 

It is also well-established within the Steelers' 
compound that Coach T is working hard to teach 
safer tackling techniques, repeating “Don’t hit the 
head, don't use the head" so many times that it's be- 
come one of his maxims. But as every father learns, 
neither love nor tutelage is any guarantee of protec- 
tion, and Shazier used his head against the Bengals, 
ending up with an injury that changed the course 
not just of his career but also of his life. Tomlin 
couldn't even stay on the field as the medical staff 
attended to him, because that was Colbert's job—or, 
as Colbert says, “My job at that point was to keep 
Coach informed, and his job at that point was to 
understand but to try to win the game.” 

He won the game even as the game became infa- 
mous, because that's what he does. He is not just a 
black coach and not just a players' coach; he is first 
and foremost a football coach, so his story is one of 
moral advantage, unflaggingly accrued but then 
devastatingly applied. It is one thing to inspire play- 
ers with the language of common sacrifice; itis quite 


anotherto see them commonly sacrificed, week after 
week and year after year. But that is Tomlin’s job, 
which he does with eyes shadowed and heart on one 
ofthe yellow sleeves ofthe Steelers varsity jacket he 
wears on the sideline. Along with Dungy, he is one 
ofthe two most successful African-American head 
coaches in the history of football, but he is also a 
black man who bears the ancient and excruciating 
obligation of speaking to his sons as if they were war- 
riors and speaking to warriors as if they were his sons. 


"l'MAWORKER and not a talker,” he tells me when I 
encounter him at the Pro Bowl. 

In fact, he works by talking and talks incessantly. 
He is a chatterbox, even during games, especially 
during games. That’s how he competes. When the 
Steelers played New England in December—and 
Tomlin squared off against Bill Belichick—he spent 
the entire game roaming the sideline in bright white 
sneakers, engaging his players in conversation. He 
talked to them individually, and he talked to them in 
units. He talked to them when they came off the 
field, and he talked to them before they went back 
into the game. He talked to them when they talked 
to him. He talked to his quarterback, Ben Roethlis- 
berger, and he talked to his defensive captain, Cam- 
eron Heyward, and he talked to Martavis Bryant and 
Le’Veon Bell. He talked to L.T. Walton and Vince 
Williams and Stephon Tuitt, and he talked to Mike 
Hilton and William Gay. He talked to Tyson Alualu 
and Brian Allen, and he talked to Mike Mitchell and 
Sean Spence and Artie Burns, and he talked several 
times, and with high passion, to Sean Davis, who had 
to cover Rob Gronkowski and got eaten alive. 

And what did he say? “Stay together,” says Hey- 
ward, a defensive end whom Tomlin has asked, ex- 
plicitly, to lead and to “be the heart and soul” of the 
Steelers’ defense. “No matter how crazy the situation 
gets or how pissed off you get, stay together. Coach T 
doesn’t talk just to talk. What he says is very mean- 
ingful and straightforward. You have to appreciate 
that during a game. It’s not always going to be nice. 
But he’s challenging us to get better, and we can 
challenge each other.” 

And then they lost. 

They lost because the refs applied the fractal ge- 
ometry of the NFL’ catch rule to a Pittsburgh touch- 
down and somehow proved that it never happened. 
But they also lost because Tomlin didn’t have any 
timeouts to stop the clock before the last play of the 
game. They lost because he forced Roethlisberger to 
improvise, and Roethlisberger meatballed a pass to 
a New England defensive back. 

And then three weeks later he lost again, in the 
Steelers’ first game ofthe playoffs, against Jackson- 


ville. He lost because his Steelers were overwhelmed 
at the outset, and because when they finally came 
within seven points ofa tie, Tomlin called an onside 
kickthat, with 2 minutes and 18 seconds left to play, 
effectively ended a game that should have been con- 
tested to the last tick ofthe clock. 

Hehad spentthe season out of character. Or, more 
precisely, he had spent the season more and more in 
character, with the mask he has worn for so long— 
that fierce and wary expression of pure will — coming 
slightly dislodged. As his friend and former player 
Ryan Clark of ESPN says: "You get tired of working 
hard not to be you.” Maybe Tomlin got tired; or may- 
be he finally felt comfortable enough to start showing 
his personality. Before the New England game, he 
gave an interview to Dungy in which he let down his 
guard altogether and stated forthrightly that even if 
the Steelers lost, they'd be playing the Patriots again, 
in the AFC championship game. “Most coaches 
wouldn't say that, even if they believed it” Dungy 
says. “But Mike said what he believed.” 

When the 13-3 Steelers lost again in the playoffs, 
there would be no rematch with the Patriots. There 
would be no inevitable AFC championship game, 
and suddenly things were what they never are in 
Pittsburgh: different. Tomlin came under attack 
from newspaper columnists, television commenta- 
tors and even a consortium of owners with a minor- 
ity stake in the team, not merely for tactical errors 
hed made at crucial moments of crucial games but 
for being himself and then for not being himself. He 
was slapped for doing what he had been slapped for 
not doing—for talking too much after a career of not 
talking enough, and for not only allowing his players 
totalk but also for being foolish enough to encourage 
them. There were stories of James Harrison falling 
asleep in meetings before he was cut, and offensive 
coordinator Todd Haley getting in a bar fight before 
he was let go, and Le’Veon Bell coming late for work- 
outs before asking for $15 million a year, and sud- 
denly one of the most controlled and controlling 
human beings on earth found himself characterized 
as an enabler of chaos. 

It was not a failure of leadership, and in the end 
Art Rooney П is not going to fire a leader of men. But 
it was a failure of the unified field Tomlin has tried 
to create, because he stood for different things to 
different people in different situations. The face of 
Steelers tradition was now the face of the Steelers’ 
tradition of underachieving in the playoffs, and the 
face of the most successful black coach in the NFL 
was now the face ofa players’ coach who lost control 
of his players. Tomlin had tried to change with the 
times, explaining the latitude he offered his players 
on social media and in locker room interviews as 
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nothing more than an acknowledgment of а new 
reality. But in truth he had not changed at all—he 
remained what he always was and always would be, 
a man determined to treat his men as men. That's 
what made him a players' coach, and that was his 
moral foundation. The only difference is that he was 
learning what a coach like Belichick has always ac- 
cepted as part ofthe deal: The only moral argument 
that matters in football is winning. 


IDON'TMEAN to stalk him. But I do. During Pro Bowl 
week, a resort hotel in Orlando has been given over 
to the NFL and its minions, including players and 
their families. It offers them privacy, behind a gate 
anda checkpoint, but it also offers credentialed jour- 
nalists an opportunity to see Pro Bowlers at play and 
at peace, and I take it. After leaving my car with the 
valet, I walk through the grand entrance, only to 
bump into Mike Tomlin, very nearly literally. As Im 
goingin, heis going out, and for a moment we stand 
face-to-face. He is wearing a gray pullover sweater 
and, yes, a hat that shadows his eyes— but it's a driv- 
er's cap, in a snazzy gray that matches his sweater. 
His wife is with him, and they are going out to din- 
ner or for a night on the town. 

"Coach!" I hear myself exclaim. 

“How you doing?" he says, and hustles outside to 
wait for his car. I lurk in the lobby for a while to see 
what kind of car it is. But he disappears before I get 
achance to see, and I find myself witnessing a stream 
of famous football players, along with their wives 
and children, heading to another part ofthe build- 
ing, down the stairs. I follow, and discover a mass of 
them, waiting to board tour buses for Universal Stu- 
dios, which is open to them and exclusively them 
from 8 'til midnight. But Tomlin is not going with 
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OFFENSIVE TACKLE 
ALEJANDRO VILLANUEVA 


The Belichick Way is easy to 
define. The Tomlin Way? Much 
harder to pinpoint—just how 
Tomlin prefers it. 


them—of course he isn’t. He has never played the 
fool, and he’s never let anybody get famous at his 
expense, and he’s sure as hell not going to scream on 
someone else’s roller coaster. From the start of his 
life in the public eye, he has reserved for himself the 
right of refusal, and both then and nowhe has exer- 
cised it with a flourish. 

The next day, I see him again at practice. He’s 
wearing the same uniform he wore the day before, a 
coach who believes in keeping things black and 
white, dressed in a white jersey and loose black 
pants, flapping in the wind. On my first day in Or- 
lando, I'd asked Villanueva whether anything had 
changed after the loss to the Jaguars, and he'd an- 
swered, “The only thing that’s changed is that we 
lost. You wouldn't be asking that question if we'd 
won.” But they didn't win, and how big a change that 
represents can be seen right now, with Tomlin, a 
man who coaches as if everything is at stake, sen- 
tenced to coach a game that means nothing at all, a 
parody ofa game that shows what football looks like 
stripped ofthe sheen of war. He has nothing to lose, 
and neither do I, so when the honk ofa horn signals 
the end of practice, I approach him once again. He 
sees me coming and frowns as though I've stepped 
on his shoes. 

“Coach, whenever I talk to your players, they tell 
me about your maxims and slogans—you know, ‘The 
standard is the standard. So I’ve been wondering if 
you might have one for civilians. I’m wondering if 
you might have one for reporters—for me.” 

I am hoping that I can get a “Don’t be that guy” 
out of him. But of course by now I am that guy, so he 
stops short and for once faces me squarely, with a 
pained expression. “You took me by surprise, man,” 
he says, without intending a compliment, and then 
he shrugs. “I got nothing for you.” 

But that’s not quite right. 

I’ve asked him for what he doesn’t want to give; 
he’s given me what I don’t want to get. There has 
been a misunderstanding, a question asked and an- 
swered in two different languages, but that doesn’t 
mean that nothing of value has been exchanged. He 
has given me a look at his face, which is not even 
close to a unified field but rather a face that has to 
choose between refusal and reconciliation, between 
self-protection and authenticity, in every flip of the 
coin. He is even generous enough to give me the 
glare, before he gives me his back, and is gone. Е 
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What Beats an 
Ace? This Guy 


Ahead of his 3,000th hit, Angels slugger 
Albert Pujols explains how he’s gotten the 
better of baseball’s best. 


or me, the way I approached the 

game, it didn’t matter who was on 

the mound. They were going to 

have their opportunity to strike me 

out, and I was going to have my 
opportunity to get some base hits. 

But for those guys who were extra special, before you 
even stepped in the batter’s box, those guys would 
already know if you were ready to hit. They’d track you 
all the way down from the dugout and see your body 
language. Those guys would take you to the next level 
physically and mentally. 


Ifyou go to Atlanta and you're facing Maddux, M AS H | N 6 Ü FF T H E M AST E R $ 


Glavine and Smoltz, if you get two, three hits in that Pujols has built a Hall of Fame career by blasting some of MLB’s most 


i 2! 
series, you won. When you'd go to Houston and they had decorated pitchers, many HOFers themselves (6 HRs off Randy Johnson?!). 


Wade Miller and Roy Oswalt, and later on, Clemens and SOME OF PUJOLS’ FAVORITE FOES ... PERCENTAGE OF HITS BY TYPE 
Pettitte in New York, or Arizona when it was Curt through 2,989 hits 
Schilling and Randy Johnson—it wasn’t an easy task. RANDY JOHNSON 4502 BA (14-FOR-31) 
With Randy, man, he was still in his prime when I 
came up. He was one guy you didn't want to face. He CLAYTON KERSHAW 382 BA (13-FOR-34] 
was a gamer, man. I remember you couldn't even say hi 
to him before he pitched. I tipped my cap the first at-bat 
to the pitcher, but he had his game face on all the time. GREG MADDUX ‚341 BA (I4-FOR-41) 
The guy whos really given me a hard time is King ^ 
Felix. But I don't think it's just me—he gives it to the ROGER CLEMENS — 314 BA (11-FOR-35] М 
whole league. He never pitches the same. He always is 
pitches you a little different. If you face him today or 
next week, even if he got you oh-fer, he'll change his 


approach. Нез definitely gonna be a Hall of Famer too. PUJOLS WILL BE THE SIXTH PLAYER BORN 


I learned that against those pitchers, I had to „. AND HIS LEAST FAVORITE OUTSIDE THE U.S. TO REACH 3,000 HITS 
р FELIX HERNANDEZ 200 ВА (13-FOR-65) 


ANDY PETTITTE .306 BA (11-FOR-36] 


approach it a certain way. Those guys were so good, it 
takes you to another level where you have to zoom in 
and really focus, because those guys might give you one PEDRO MARTINEZ __ 188 ВА [3-FOR-16] 
pitch to hit. One pitch. If you miss it, you're done. I 
really zoomed in against those guys, and that's probably 
why I had the success I had against them. 

—AS TOLD TO JERRY CRASNICK 
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FORWARD 


To Live 
and Rhyme 
inLA 


nside an LA recording studio, 
20-year-old Lakers rookie Lonzo 
Ball, would-be franchise savior by 
both day and night, and rapper 
when he’s got a minute, goads me to 
his microphone and hands me his lyrics. “You got 
this,’ Ball says. There's one problem, though. “We 
gotta move the mic way down,’ quips the 6-foot-6 
point guard as he adjusts the mic to its lowest 
point—at my hair. 

“Anybody got a stepping stool?” he asks. 

And with that, the No. 2 overall pick let me into 
his creative sanctuary—where he recorded Born 2 
Ball via his own Big Baller Music Group—for a 


chat about his music, his incoming baby anda 
promising young squad that has some Lakers 
fans imagining a bright future, with or without 
a certain proven franchise savior from Ohio. 


ESPN: I'm no Pharrell, but you got skills for a rookie 
rapper. What sparked this? 

BALL: I used to write for fun all the time, even 
when I was little, but I took it seriously for the first 
time this year. It's a way of expressing myself. 

Му life revolves around basketball, but in here, 
there's freedom. You can say whatever you 
want—there’s no restrictions. You can just release. 
It's therapeutic. 
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> FORWARD 


Thanks to an online rap-name 
generator, our reporter now 
goes by Ponderous Choppa 
Sammy Wrath, aka Mista Chill. 


You ever chat up the music titans sitting courtside, 
like, "Can you listen to my stuff and hit me back?” 
[Laughs] 1 never have, but Migos was at the game 
in Atlanta, and they said they were fans of my songs. 
Isittrue that Lithuania will host your first concert? 
Iwantto do some shows this summer. I don't 
know about Lithuania yet, but everybody there 
loves my family, so I figure even if I suck, they 
won't tell me. [Laughs] Maybe they won't even 
know what I'm saying. 

Let's talk ball. Whatletter grade do you give your 
rookie season? 

Igive myselfa B. I don't think I did tremendously 
well, don't think I did bad. But missing the playoffs 
is tough. That was the goal. We thought we had the 
talent to make it. But Tm happy. We won more 
games than we won last year. 

You know | bleed purple and gold. Been a fan since— 
Before I was born? [Laughs] 

Would you like to know what Lakers fans talk about at 
bars when we talk about you? 

[Laughs] All right, cool. 

We wonder, do you want to be great? 

GREAT—all caps. 

For sure. I want to be the best player to ever play. 
That’s why I play. LeBron wants to be the best. Kobe 
wanted to be the best. That’s what you do. 

l ask because, as fans often point out, you don't show 
alot of emotion. 

I know І play with a lot of passion, but from the 
outside looking in, people say, “Нез passive. Doesn't 
play hard.” And others say, “It just comes easy to 
him. Нез smooth.” That's just how I play. Always 
been the same person. I’m not loud. Not gonna be 
crazy with the refs. 

And we’re always talking about your funky shot. 
This summer, will you reconstruct it, tweak it or 
keep your form? 

It'll stay the same. If I change it, it won't be for the 
better. I’m confident in it. If I’m open, I'm shooting. 
I just got to work on it until it becomes consistent. 
Ialso wantto focus on my midrange. With all the 
pick-and-rolls in the МВА, getting in the lane and 
shooting floaters or pull-ups will help alot. And 
physically, gotta get stronger. I guard bigs with all 
our switching on defense, so the weight room will 
be big this summer. 

Your improved shooting aside, most fans are praying 
for two other things this summer: max-salary 
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“ILIKE OUR 
TEAM RIGHT 
NOW. 

WE'LL BE 
OPEGIAL IN 
THE FUTURE.” 


guys—one being LeBron. What would you like to 

see happen? 

If LeBron comes, great. Ifnot, I wish him the best. 
But I like our team right now, to be honest. Got a 

lot of young, growing talent—myself, Kuz [Kyle 
Kuzma], Brandon Ingram is growing а lot, Julius 
Randle really evolved this year. I love those guys, 
and we'll be special in the future. 

There’s one topic that divides fans across America: 
your dad. 

[Laughs] Yeah, definitely. 

Frankly, | don’t want to talk about LaVar today. 

| want to hear from you, about you. But I will ask 
about your album cover art: Why did you rock that 
pic of baby Zo and LaVar? 

I found it going through old pictures, and I was like, 
"That's dope.” Since I was that big, he talked the way 
he’s talking now. I just let him live his life and be 
free. I wouldn't be here without him. He's shown me 
everything I know. Got me involved in music early, 
put me in basketball early, trained me my whole life. 
Iowe him a lot. 

You'll soon be a dad yourself. Boy or girl? 

Can't say yet. 

What's going through your head as baby Ball's 

arrival nears? 

When you first hear it, it's kind of crazy, you know? 
Your life is about to change— quick. I talked to my 
dad, and basically he said, “I tried to be the best dad 
Icould. Now it's your turn to be the best dad you 
can for your baby. Just take care of yours.” El 
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THE WALK-IN 


Jordan 
Clarkson 


Even with a midseason 
move from the glitz 
(and warmth!) of LA, 
the new Cavs guard 
hasn't lost his swag—or 
his patented hoodies. 
—STACEY PRESSMAN 


How would you describe your style? 
Unique, different, creative. It’s really 
about what | feel like wearing that day. 
| just like to be comfortable, really. 


Do you take risks with your style? 
Yes, sometimes. | like to have fun. I’ve 
worn a kilt before. I’m not too sure 
what inspired me to do it, | just liked it. 
It was cool. 


What are some of your favorite NBA 
cities to shop in during the season? 

New York, of course, Miami—even Detroit. 
There’s a store in Detroit | like to go to 
called Revive. | love that place. They have 
the best stuff, things you don’t see 
anywhere else. That’s my favorite place. 
Do you plan outfits ahead of time before 
the season? Not really. For road trips, 
honestly, most of the time | don’t even 
wear what's in my suitcase. We don't 
have much to do during the day, and 
sometimes we have off-days, so those 
times are opportunities to shop. 

Do you have a stylist? 

No, | don't need one. | think | have a pretty 
good eye for what looks good. | like 
picking out what | like and what | want 

to wear. It’s something | have fun with, 
so | like to do it myself. 


*As a member of the Lakers; 
Clarkson was traded on Feb. 8. 


"| got all this in 
Chicago. This 
is a women's 
jacket. | just got 
it in the biggest 
size | could." 


"|t was cold 
outside—this 
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BY HOWARD BRYANT 


or atime, Tiger Woods would em- 

brace the destiny his father had 

forecast for him, paying homage to 

the history of the sport, to the 

lonely pioneers such as Lee Elder 
and Charlie Sifford, black pros who endured the in- 
sults and indignities of playing a game in a white 
world that could not have been more metaphoric of 
the impediments to the American dream for black 
people. As with Michael Jordan, the seasoned Nike 
ad machine was there, choreographing the legend 
that was being built on the course, the ads voiced 
over by the father (even after Earl Woods died in 
2006), reinforcing his specialness, packaging his 
destiny. And when it came time for the prophet to 
spiritually lift the poor and the weak and the de- 
spised black people and give them dignity through 
his talent, as he was destined to, he sat down with 
Oprah Winfrey, the wealthiest black American in 
the world, and told her and the world that he was 
not black. He was a composite. He was Caucasian, 
black and Asian. He told Winfrey that, growing up, 
he had coined a term for his multiethnicity. He told 
Winfrey he was “Cablinasian.” Woods did not say, 
"Tm not black. Im O.J.” but he gave the equivalent 
for a multicultural world. The end result was the 
same: a reinforcement of the O.J. Simpson model 
butonan even more public stage—there was no ad- 
vantage to identifying with being black. That came 
with responsibility. Take, for example, the time 
when Woods was hitting supernova status, the most 
talked-about athlete in America. He had just won 
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the Masters, and now, as his father predicted, he 
would “move mountains.” It was an unsubtle com- 
parison to Ali, a wish to join the Heritage. It was all 
coming together. 

It was also 1997, the 50th anniversary of Jackie 
Robinson entering the majors. The Jackie Robinson 
Foundation contacted Woods, asking him to par- 
ticipate in the celebration at a Mets game, side by 
side with Rachel Robinson. Woods demurred. He 
said he was busy. He said he had an overwhelming 
number of commitments to his sponsor, Nike. 

Tiger Woods stiffed Rachel Robinson. 

Frustrated but undeterred, the foundation looked 
down the lineup card, went to the bullpen, skipped 
the eighth-inning setup guy and went straight to the 
closer. Not Michael Jordan or Arnold Palmer or Jack 
Nicklaus but the most powerful man in the free 
world: President Bill Clinton. The president person- 
ally called Tiger Woods, and Woods told him the 
same thing: Thanks for the call, Mr. President, but 
Im swamped. 

"Tiger; Bill Clinton said, “what commitments? I'm 
the president of the United States. Who do I have to 
call? I think I can get you out of them.” Tiger held 
firm, giving President Clinton the stiff-arm as well. 
The president offered to send an Air Force jet to de- 
liver him to Shea Stadium. Instead, Woods was in 
Mexico partying on the beach with friends. Tiger said 
no, not just to the president but to the Heritage. Now 
he wasn’t even black. He was Cablinasian. Even Nike, 
his risk-averse corporate sponsor, was horrified. Ca- 
blinasian? What in the hell was Cablinasian? Nike 


т» 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BRIAN STAUFFER 


sold products but did so through storytelling, and 
here was Tiger Woods telling America that its favor- 
ite bedtime story—the black athlete breaking barri- 
ers to entry, and those old white institutions bending 
to a new day, each meeting in the middle to mutu- 
ally overcome racism and fulfill the promise that 
America could overcome its deepest scar after all— 
wasn't the story at all. Nike saw the lucrative and 
eminently sellable narrative ofthe African-American 
who conquered the exclusive, white sport of golf go 
up in flames. “I thought that this was a new form of 
denial,’ Al Sharpton said, “and the subtlety that was 
disturbing to me was it was a subliminal message 
that our children should feel almost ashamed of be- 
ing black and we have to find a way to not be that. 
The message was, ‘He’s all of this but doesn’t want to 
be that. Therefore, I shouldn’t want to be that.” 

“Cablinasian” was an all-around disaster, but it 
wasn't exactly inaccurate. Woods was biracial, black 
and Asian, and the rapidly changing world of mixed 
marriages and biracial children created a collision 
with the American historical edict of one drop of 
black blood made a person African-American, and 
thus less than a full citizen. “It makes sense and it 
doesn’t make sense. My guess is that Tiger, like me, 
got asked, ‘What are you?’ A lot. Most mixed people 
say ‘mixed but black,” said Grand Valley State as- 
sociate professor of history Louis Moore. “By the 
time you get asked this, you know youre black. Ti- 
ger, I think, tried to run away from that a bit. From 
my experience, people from our generation who are 
mixed but go out of their way to not say they're black 
do it intentionally.” 

Whether intended, unintended or both, depend- 
ing on the expediency of the moment, “Cablinasian” 
represented the ultimate consequence of greenwash- 
ing, of decades of selling the idea that identifying 
with the black identity was the worst thing a person 
could do. What an irony it was that after the learned 
behavior of avoiding pride in being African-Ameri- 
can, the one time America wanted finally someone 
to be black, when the corporations actually encour- 
aged it and were hungry to profit from it instead of 
running for fear of offending the white mainstream, 
Tiger Woods did not cooperate. “I was troubled by 
it,” sociologist and civil activist Harry Edwards re- 
called, “not so much because [Woods ] seemed to be 
disassociating himself from African-American roots 
but because, as a man who has from the outset been 
perceived and defined by society under the rubric of 
the ‘one-drop rule as black/African-American, given 
the inevitability of trials and tribulations ahead, he 
undercut his support base, left himself no place to 
turn—no struggle heritage, no survival heritage to 
lean on, no identity, no refuge.” 
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At least for the mainstream fan and skittish team 
management who didn’t want their players getting 
involved in race and social issues, the messy stuff of 
raised black fists and boycotts, greenwashing solved 
the issue. By the end of the 20th century, it had been 
nearly 30 years since a top-shelf, in-his-prime ath- 
lete had embraced the Heritage. Jackie Robinson 
had been dead nearly 30 years. Muhammad Ali had 
been ravaged by the effects of Parkinson’s disease, 
and he and the country had reconciled. Ali was em- 
braced as a courageous warrior of yesterday's fights, 
not a living, activist threat. 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, by rights, should have been 
the standard-bearer, but he was not. The trinity of 
O.J., Michael and Tiger, and the wealth they 
tapped, had created a new template for a new gen- 
eration, which had no personal memory of when 
athletes took principled stands on issues. The 
Nike-led machine of commercials and star-making 
followed—Derek Jeter, the Williams sisters, Ken 
Griffey Jr. Players scored touchdowns and sold 
sneakers, using the fear of offending a potential con- 
sumer as ajustification for their silence. The green- 
washing of the players signaled they had made it, 
that they identified more with their corporate spon- 
sors and their celebrity neighbors than with the 
black communities that bought their sneakers. 

The Heritage was dead. The paying customer 
never wanted it, and now the players believed that 
being a political athlete was either no longer their 
responsibility or too costly for the wallet. In a sense, 
the players had won. The black body remained a 
multimillion-dollar commodity to America, but this 
time they got to keep the money. They were rich be- 
yond the imagination, and their wealth provided 
them access to the best Western culture could pro- 
vide: housing, schools, business opportunities, 
luxuries. Racism still existed, but the players were 
considered, because of their money, beyond it. Play- 
ers not only avoided racial subjects in talking to the 
press, but as long as they didn’t talk about it, they 
could avoid being black altogether. There was even 
a phrase for it: Athletes now transcended race. If 
there was a need for players to make a social state- 
ment, it was not done by standing in the streets, 
physically arm in arm with their people, but by pri- 
vately sending a few bucks along a back channel, 
with a slickly produced ad campaign that also 
showed the shoe company on the right side of a so- 
cial issue. Sports would now be in balance: abun- 
dantly commercial, lucrative for all and without the 
polarizing sociopolitical component. Sports was 
now like the music or movie industry, just another 
form of entertainment. 


And then the twin towers fell. АИ plause. Later that year, as the Red Sox were on their 
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OF ALL AMERICAN social institutions, 9/11 most rad- 
ically altered sports, from the place where fans es- 
caped the world and its problems to the definitive 
staging ground for the nation’s war effort, the resto- 
ration of its wounded spirit, of taking back every- 
thing Osama bin Laden took from it. Sports would 
embody the way the United States would view itself 
and its institutions. Ifthe opportunity for the riches 
of the good life destroyed the political foundations 
of the Heritage, Sept. 11 both killed stick to sports 
and became a patriotic war cry. 

The ballpark was the place of defiance and the 
introduction of a new, post-9/11 character: heroes. 
On the field, the players had always been the ones 
celebrated as heroes. Now sports would recognize 


“I TRIED ТО 
TELL THEM 
WHAT IT 
WAS LIKE 
FOR US, AND 
YOU COULD 
TELL THEY 
WEREN'T EVEN 
LISTENING.” 


CC SABATHIA ON TALKING TO HIS 
TEAMMATES ABOUT HIS INTERACTIONS 
WITH POLICE 


the off-field citizen in uniform as heroes too: police, 
fire, military, sometimes emergency services. Two 
weeks after the towers fell, Arista re-released Whit- 
ney Houston’s iconic rendition of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” from the 1991 Super Bowl. A month 
later, the same week the Stealth Bomber flew over 
Bank One Ballpark in Phoenix before Game 1 of the 
2001 World Series, the single peaked at No. 6 on the 
Billboard Hot 100. It went on to sell 1 million cop- 
ies. Nothing better illustrated the new mood of pa- 
triotism that swept the country than this: For the 
first time in history, the national anthem went 
platinum. 

The ballpark atmosphere made sports the perfect 
venue for that form of tribute, but it was also the 
perfect place to bring out the worst elements of our 
cultural instincts. Political confrontation was never 
supposed to be the plan. For years, sports was the 
country’s province of political neutrality, of fun and 
games, of root, root, rooting for the home team. And 
when the Heritage got involved, when a player want- 
ed to make a political statement, the business of 
sports backed away, assuaging the public by clarify- 
ing that a player’s act of political protest was an in- 
dividual one, not endorsed by the team. Teams knew 
politics were polarizing. Sept. 11 posed no such risk. 
Not only did America seem to be in lockstep in hon- 
oring the military, but the cultural pressure against 
dissent was so strong, opponents didn’t dare speak 
out against 50,000 flag-wavers still waiting to get 
their collective mitts on Osama bin Laden—and that 
was the danger. After the initial pain, when fans 
needed to look fellow Americans in the eye and feel 
safe, the ballpark brought out the dangerous side. 
Sports was rooted in conflict, confrontation already 
in place. Two sides wore different colors, Us against 
Them, homevs. road, good guy vs. bad, winners and 
losers and no backing down. It was the province of 
machismo and competition, of imposing will, and 
every other sports cliché the broadcasters had 
ginned up over the past 50 years. The line was deli- 
cate, but in the moment, the country felt itself in the 
fight of its life, and those not on board, even if they 
were Americans, were not particularly welcome. 
Fans expected every other fan in the ballpark to go 
along with the spectacle, to act right. Hand on heart. 
Sing along or you were the problem. 


FANS HAD NO issue with players being vocal. It was 
dissent from the black athlete the public didn’t want. 
After the Boston Marathon bombings in 2013, Red 
Sox superstar David Ortiz took the microphone at 
Fenway Park before Boston’s first game back and said 
memorably, “This is our f---ing city!” to delirious ap- 


way to overcoming a dismal, last-place 2012 season 
with a World Series championship, one of the endur- 
ing photos of the playoffs was a police officer cheering 
in the bullpen after an Ortiz grand slam. Before the 
death of Freddie Gray spawned protests in Baltimore, 
Orioles center fielder Adam Jones agreed to an ESPN 
The Magazine cover shoot that showed him taking a 
selfie with a member of the Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment, and at the ballpark, everybody loved it. 

But on Oct. 7, 2014, as the grand jury deliberated 
over whether to bring formal charges against Darren 
Wilson for killing Michael Brown, dozens of Black 
Lives Matter protesters returned to the streets, 
marching peacefully in St. Louis before Game 4 of 
the National League Division Series between the 
Cardinals and Dodgers. To a smattering of cheers 
from a few fans, the protest passed Busch Stadium. 
Demonstrators chanted “Justice for Mike Brown!” 
White fans, beers in hand, responded with a coun- 
terchant in support of Darren Wilson. Inside the 
stadium, one fan taped “I Am Darren Wilson” over 
the name on the back of his home white Cardinals 
jersey. A protester, who was also a Marine, captured 
the exchange between black protesters and white 
fans on video: “Justice for Mike Brown!” “Let's go, 
Darren!” As the protesters passed, a white woman 
with blond hair and ared and white Cardinals jersey 
confronted the demonstration, shouting at the black 
protesters, “We're the ones who f---in’ gave all yall 
the freedom you have!” 

Collision was inevitable. Take, for example, that 


moment in 2016 when on a team flight, some of the 
white Yankees couldn’t understand why protests 
were occurring. “Why don't they just obey?” CC Sa- 
bathia, the star pitcher and elder statesman, recalled 
a teammate saying uncomprehendingly. Sabathia, 
who grew up black in the Bay Area in Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, told the group gathering about the time he 
and his friends were in high school driving around 
when a cop stopped them at gunpoint, put them 
facedown. They were unsure what they had done, 
unsure if they would be arrested or shot on the spot. 
Instead of shock or embarrassment or sympathy, the 
players, all of them young, white suburban kids, 
quickly concluded that surely he and his friends had 
done something to provoke such an extreme re- 
sponse. Cops, they told him, just don’t act like that 
without a reason. “I tried to tell them what it was like 
for us, and you could tell they weren't even listening,” 
Sabathia recalled. “They were trying to tell me what 
my life was like. They heard nothing. They didn’t 
want to hear anything, so I said f--- it. I don’t even 
bother anymore.” 

The players were activated by different events that 
formed a whole. Killings by police weren’t isolated. 
They were personal. In July 2016, Alton Sterling, an 
unarmed black man selling music CDs on the side- 
walk, was shot and killed at close range by a Baton 
Rouge officer. Eric Reid, a safety for the 49ers, lived 
in Baton Rouge as a kid. “When I look back on my 
life, I don’t want it to be as a hypocrite,’ Reid said. 
“And when I raise my kids and tell them to do things 


the right way, I can say I did the same.” 

The players did not simply find themselves in 
solidarity with the marchers in the streets but also 
questioning their place in a sports industry that was 
selling an image of police that did not often square 
with their reality. The competing images of black 
people being killed on dash cam footage and the 
dozens of law enforcement appreciation nights 
across the sports calendar forced the players to con- 
front the biggest fractures in their industry: the 
enormous gap between the business machinery of 
the game—the white owners, white coaches, white 
season-ticket base and white media—and them, the 
majority-black workforces that played the games. 
The players played the game, but black people 
weren't exactly the target audience— despite the 
money they spent on sneakers and jerseys, and de- 
spite how, in the NBA's case, its slick ad campaigns 
used black culture to sell the sport. The players were 
recognizing that if they remained quiet, they had 
money but no power, money but no wealth, money 
but no greater beliefthat they were making a differ- 
ence. They were being purchased. A collective light 
was going on. All the money and the commercials, 
the houses and the private jets and the fame, had 
greenwashed them, and when so many players 
looked in the mirror after watching Eric Garner be 
choked to death by the state, they realized they had 
lost themselves. 

The puzzle pieces began to interlock, but this time 
itwasn'tthe courageous and vulnerable showing their 
faces while the big boys wrote a check but steered 
clear of the spotlight. The Minnesota Lynx players, 
black and white women ofthe WNBA, came forward 
to speak about injustice. The Mount Everests of the 
game— LeBron James, Derrick Rose, Venus and 
Serena Williams, Kevin Garnett and Dwyane 
Wade-— put a face to their politics. The best player, 
James, being the loudest social voice advocating for 
black people had not happened since Muhammad 
Aliin the mid-1970s. ^I don't want the people in the 
community to feel like we turned a blind eye to it,” 
wide receiver Kenny Britt said. “What would I like 
to see happen? Change in America.” After the final 
breaths of Eric Garner and Michael Brown and 
Tamir Rice, and after 40 years of rejecting their in- 
heritance—as Tiger Woods and Michael Jordan 
had—the players again believed 
they were part of a larger Ameri- 
can struggle. El 


BLA THLETES, 
A DIVIDED AMERICA, 
AND THE POLITICS 
OF PATRIOTISM 


Excerpted from The Heritage: Black Athletes, 
a Divided America, and the Politics of 
Patriotism, by Howard Bryant, Beacon Press, 
2018. Reprinted with permission from 
Beacon Press. 
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Coco Ho posed 
for the Body 
Issue in 2014. 
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HOW SHE GOT THAT BODY 


On Her Wavelength 


In her 10th year as a pro, Hawaiian surfing royalty Coco Ho shares how she’s perfected 
her stance on training, breathing and body confidence. -CHARLOTTE GIBSON 


How has your training changed after 
a decade of pro surfing? 

I don’t do as much stuff in the 

gym or with a personal trainer 
anymore. My favorite training over 
the last two years is a jiujitsu 
workout called Ginastica Natural— 
“natural gymnastics.” It’s all 
bodywork, and it’s all about hip 
mobility and glutes and being more 
adaptive to falling or landing 
weird—perfect for surfers. 

How do you mentally overcome а 
hard workout or wave? 

A huge part of Ginastica Natural is 
breathing. It’s one of the biggest 
things I’ve learned through this new 
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training. It’s all about focusing on 
the control of your exhale instead of 
the inhale—because you will always 
naturally inhale. 

How does this breathing technique 
translate to your surfing? 

After a wave, it helps with my 
paddles back out. When youre in the 
proper breath, your paddling will be 
in good form. The breath controls so 
much of the mind, so if your breath 
is at ease, your mind is at ease. It’s 
become natural for me now. 

What do you love most about your 
body? 

Probably my strength. It offers me 
so much. I control the strength I get 


out of my body with what I put in it 
and how I maintain it. I think that’s 
a really powerful thing. 

What’s one area of your body that 
you've learned to love? 

Growing up, I hated my legs. I 
thought they were way too strong 
and big. Now I'm like, "Are you 
kidding me? These are amazing!" 
They are a part of my craft. They 
allow me to do what I do. 

On days that you don't feel confident, 
what do you do to shake it? 

Go surfing. If you're feeling your 
worst and you go catch a few waves, 
you can feel the difference in your 
body. It's the best feeling. 


PRESENTS 


TRAINING LOG 


GINASTICA NATURAL 


PLANKS A LOT 

Body weight exercises like this 
chaturanga-style move from yoga 
help build muscle and core stability. 


ALEG UP 


A "reverse table" pose strengthens 
the core and spine, while raising 
aleg challenges balance. 


SNACK TIME 


(И! 


Сосо Ho's fruit crumble 
1 serving 


In a bowl, combine % cup almond 
flour, 1 tsp. coconut oil, 1 tbsp. 
coconut sugar and a dash of 
cinnamon. Sprinkle on top of your 
favorite chopped fruit (Coco's is 
mango). 
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Pratima’s Dream 


Raised ina maintenance shed on a golf course in Nepal, 
Pratima Sherpa aspires to become her country’s first 


woman professional golfer. 


BY TOM RINALDI AND KRISTEN LAPPAS 


A COLLABORATION WITH SC FEATURED 


n the first tee, smoke from the 

temple pyres hovers in the dis- 

tance. No ropes are raised. No 

marshals ask for silence. No PA 

announcers, and no polite ap- 
plause follows from the crowd. There isn’t one. Just 
afew dozen people gathered in the damp morning, 
held by the same pursuit. 

She’s the only woman here, at age 17, competing 
against 21 men, and all eyes are on her. Before step- 
ping between the markers, before adjusting her pos- 
ture, repeating her swing thought and settling for 
one last long breath, before drawing the driver back 
and uncoiling it to make first contact that will count 
toward the finish she so desperately needs, she looks 
straight out to the horizon. 

From the elevated first tee of the Royal Nepal 
Golf Club on the morning of Sept. 6, 2017, Pratima 
Sherpa sees it all: her mother and her father, her 
fear and her faith, her past and her future, her 
course and her country. 

On Day 1 of this qualifying tournament, as she tries 
to make history by becoming the first female golf 
professional in her country, she sees something else. 

Home. 


THE BLUE DOOR beckons. 


It’s the only way into the shed. 
A shallow stone ramp rising from the dirt leads 
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inside. Rakes, sickles, wheelbarrows and aging 
mowers used by the staff to maintain the grounds 
here are stacked and stored, mute and dry, beneath 
the tin roof. The smell of grass drapes the air. 

Turn right inside the shed, walk a few paces across 
the stone floor and enter the other room. 

It’s small. Not quite the size of some larger bath- 
rooms in America, the space has two beds touching 
each other, a makeshift stove in the corner and a 
table. There is no running water. Against the far wall 
is a cabinet, and beside it a small table filled with 
keepsakes. The keepsakes all look the same. They are 
all trophies. They are all hers. 

This is home, every day. Even this day, when she 
will try to prove she’s worthy of her own dream. 

This morning, Pratima wakes early to dress, have 
a small breakfast and receive best wishes from her 
parents. She then puts her golf bag across her shoul- 
der and steps out the shed door and onto the biggest 
stage she's ever played on. The professional qualify- 
ing tournament, her country’s version of qualifying 
school, or Q-school, is being held at Royal Nepal. 

The event is three rounds over three days. Thetop 
five finishers earn professional status. 

With success would come the chance to begin a 
career playing for earnings and sponsorship deals. 
This is the competition with the most essential 
stakes in the game: to become a golfing professional. 

Deepak Acharya, the general secretary of the Nepal 


At age 17, 
Pratima Sherpa 
competed against 
21 men in a 2017 
professional 
qualifying 
tournament. 
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Golf Association, helps oversee the tournament. Не 
knows Pratima’s game and her potential. 

“She has played with females, she has played with 
club golfers,” he says before play begins. “But this 
time is going to be against the serious guys who want 
to become pro and want to earn money. 

“She might feel the pressure.” 

Pratima exhales, lifts the club and steps forward. 
She’s nervous, but she expected to be. 

“Golf is my passion. Golf is my best friend,” she 
says, smiling. “So I cannot lose.” 


FATE. 

That’s the label they used to describe it. 

It was 1995 when Pratima’s parents, mother 
Kalpana Tsering and father Pasang Sherpa, met as 
laborers at Royal Nepal, part of the staff maintaining 
its grounds. 

Among other duties, Pasang worked as a secu- 
rity guard keeping outsiders away, including wan- 
dering cattle, stray pigs and goats. Stray people too. 
Kalpana’s work was more physical, tending the 
greens by hand. 

“T used to pluck grass and then do the dressing of 
the soil and fertilizer,’ she says in her native Nepalese. 
“There was no water pipe at the time. We had to 
carry the water, to irrigate the greens. It was difficult.” 

Life was too. But easier, they found, with each 
other. A year after meeting, they married. In 1999, 
they had their only child together, a daughter. Her 
last name is Sherpa. Pasang was descended from the 
Tibetan tribe that populates the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas, a people renowned across the world 
for their strength and skills in mountaineering. 
Sherpas are widely regarded as the best climbers on 
earth. The girl’s given name was Pratima. Roughly 
translated, it means Icon or Idol. The name would 
become her mission. 

From the time she was 2 months old, the course 
became her cradle. Pratima spent more time at Roy- 
al Nepal than anyplace else. Making a combined 
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salary atthetime of roughly 2,000 Nepalese rupees 
amonth, just $19, her parents took alternating shifts 
at the course, each tending to the baby as soon as 
work ended. 

“She used to come with us every дау, Kalpana 
says. "If I was working early in the morning, her dad 
used to bring her, and when he had morning duty, I 
used to bring her.” 

By the time Pratima was 5, the family was strug- 
gling to pay for its city apartment and on the verge 
of homelessness. The club offered a solution. They 
could move into the cinder block shed sunk into the 
low ground between the third and fourth holes. 

“That’s actually a storeroom to keep vehicles and 
other instruments,” says Noren Rai, a club official. 
“But they have been given that so that those things 
we own are safe.” 

The small subdivide of the shed, where the family 
eats and sleeps, measures less than 200 square feet. 
Sitting in his customary hunch on the ramp outside 
the shed door, Pasang describes his home in plainest 
terms. “People may question, ‘How are they living in 
these poor conditions?” He pauses. “But ... there's 
not much I can do to change this. If I had money, I 


would have done many things. In reality, I don't have 
much money, and I can’t do much. 

"I feel bad.” 

That feeling—the regret, or worse, shame—is 
dismissed by his daughter. 

“The shed is my lucky house,” Pratima says. “Be- 
cause if I don't live there, I cannot play golf. 

“That’s why I feel lucky.” 


FOUNDED IN 1917, the Royal Nepal Golf Club exists 
now behind barbed wire in contrast to Kathmandu's 
sprawling chaos. A scorecard can’t count its idio- 
syncrasies. 

Players here prefer used, dull golf balls. Newer, 
brighter ones tend to be confused with eggs and con- 
fiscated by the packs of monkeys that roam the course. 

The fifth and sixth holes share property with the 
Hindu temple known as Pashupatinath—the crema- 
tion fires from its grounds secrete a smoky haze 
floating above the fairways. 

The course, among a handful of others in Nepal, 
drew Oliver Horovitz here in 2016 to write a maga- 
zine article about golfin Nepal. Horovitz was raised 
in New York City but studied at the University of 


WHAT'S АТ STAKE 


St. Andrews in Scotland, where he fell in love with 
golf and its characters and stories while caddying 
at St. Andrews. 

Arriving on the grounds, speaking with the club’s 
proud members, he found the conversation winding 
its way to a single player. Not Tiger Woods or Rory 
McIlroy. Not to a club champion. 

“They said you have to meet this girl, Pratima 
Sherpa,” Horovitz recalls. “She’s the best female 
golfer in Nepal.” 

Two club members introduced them, and in short 
order, Horovitz asked whether he could caddie for 
Pratima during a nine-hole round on the course. 

"I pick up her bag and we го, he says. “Instantly I 
knew she’s got game.” 

After the round and a visit to the shed where he 
saw how the family lived, Horovitz returned home, 
determined to help Pratima pursue her dream. He 
set up a fundraising website to share her story, 
seeking donors to contribute toward her goal of 
becoming the first female pro in her country. 

He also wrote about Pratima for GolfDigest. Tiger 
would see the piece and send a letter of encourage- 
ment to her in care of the club. Still, she can’t believe 
that the letter found her, that the most famous golf- 
er in the world would write to her. 

“He believes in my game,’ she says, smiling, hold- 
ing the letter in front of her. 

She keeps it in the cabinet behind all her trophies. 
It is the only framed object in the shed. 

Woods wasn’t the only one who would offer en- 
couragement. 

The Montano family of Ventura, California, 
learned about Pratima’s story partly through Horo- 
vitz's website and from their daughter, Sophia, who 
spent a semester studying in Nepal. They wanted to 
help and made an offer for Pratima to travel to the 
U.S. for the summer, living, practicing and playing 
inthe States. She accepted, and in July 2017, she left 
her home and her country for the first time. Her 
mother cried. 


“She is our only daughter," Pasang says. “It is a 
mother’s heart after all.” 

Pratima arrived in the U.S. 7,850 miles later. 

With her host parents, Mike and Tanya, and So- 
phia, a former college golfer, the new visitor did 
more than play. From her first morning there, she 
awakened to a different life. The Montano family 
house has three bedrooms, with a back patio over- 
looking the foothills. 

"In America, there are lots of rooms,” Pratima says. 
“And the bathroom is very big.” 

The family organized an aggressive tournament 
schedulefor her, with competitions essentially every 
week of her stay. It was her first time playing on pris- 
tine parkland courses with manicured and slippery 
greens. At times, the terrain felt lunar in its differ- 
ences from Royal Nepal. With little time to adjust to 
the contrasts, Pratima entered five regional junior 
tournaments in California. 

^When I played the first tournament, I was very 
nervous,’ she says. “Later on, I got good experience 
and got more comfortable.” 

Of the five tournaments she entered during her 
months stay, she would finish first in one and tie for 
third in another. Her low round in America is 73. 

"She beats women that are going to college next 
year to play D1 college golf,’ Horovitz says. “The trip 
to the U.S. helped her game a lot.” 

Off the course, the trip contained so much more, 
moments with the Montanos she had never imag- 
ined. She tasted ice cream, learned to ride a bike, 
swam in the ocean and woke up in her own room. All 
firsts in her life. 

After 35 days in California, as she prepared to 
leave, her host family threw a party in her honor. At 
one point, Tanya asked all to raise a glass. She smiled, 
her arms around Pratima as her voice choked back 
the emotion. “We found a beautiful girl that we in- 
stantly loved,’ she said, as Pratima buried her face in 
Tanya's shoulder. “You will always have a home here. 

“Cheers to the future,” Tanya said. Pratima cried 
in her arms. 

She was going back home to the shed, to her fam- 
ily. And to play in the most important tournament 
of her life. 


SHE DOESN'T LOSE on Day 1 ofthe tournament, but 
she struggles. 
Thetime spentin America, while invaluable in the 
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experience and perspective, has an unintended ef- 
fect. Hitting from the men’s tees, consistently driving 
as far as the male competitors, her ball-striking is 
solid and powerful. But she can’t find her touch on 
Royal Nepal’s greens. The surfaces here are vastly 
different from the ones in California, more uneven 
and far slower as a result of monsoons. Time and 
again, the ball fails to reach the hole. The three- 
putts begin to mount. 

At one point, on the ninth green, caddie Krishna 
Nepal is blunt. 

“You didn’t even hit it,” he tells her, and after a 
pause adds, “the putting is really weak.” 

By the end of the day, the greens prove the 
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difference. Pratima shoots 79, her highest score on 
Royal Nepal in more than six months. She is in 10th 
place and already in danger of falling out of conten- 
tion for one of the final five spots. 

She returns to the shed after the round, planning 
to practice on the green outside, trying to find the 
stroke she'll need. Her mother knows she’s also try- 
ing to handle the disappointment, which spills out 
when night comes. 

“She cried a lot,” Kalpana says. “She received her 
training in America, but she didn’t hit the ball very 
well.” 


THE ROOF OF the world at 29,029 feet, Mount Everest 
is Nepal's source of identity while also serving as its 
spiritual touchstone. About 100 miles away, and 
more than 41% miles in descent, lies Kathmandu. A 
quarter to a third of its 1.3 million residents live be- 
low the poverty line. The average Nepali income 
nearly doubled in the last decade, to just $862 a year. 
No segment of the population faces hardship more 
than Nepal’s women. Subject to lower wages, fewer 
jobs, no property rights and less access to higher 
education, they form the city’s economic underclass. 

So even with the golf course right outside their 
door, the family never considered that Pratima 
might want to play the game. 

“In Nepal... very few women play golf” Pasang 
says. “This game is for wealthy, well-to-do people. It 
wasn’t meant for us.” 

But Pratima saw club members nearly every day 
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walking across her playground, taking their swings 
across her yard. By the time she was 11, she gave voice 
to what she had long known—she wanted to play the 
game too. When she asked her father for a golf club, 
Pasang didn’t walk to the clubhouse to ask. Instead, 
he went to the far border of the course—to the jungle. 

“I went out to find a piece of wood,” Pasang recalls. 
“And I climbed the tree and cut offa piece of branch.” 

With his knife, he whittled it into what he thought 
the best shape would be to answer his daughter's 
wish. And with the wooden club she played. Every 
day and every chance she had. She used stray balls 
from the range, playing early in the morning after 
she had fed the family's goats and chickens. And 
from the beginning, from the first time she gripped 
the wooden stick, she knew. 

As she began to share rounds with adults and 
members, Pratima became a favorite topic of club 
conversation. Her father heard it. Where might the 
swing lead his daughter? Into places where the fam- 
ily didn't belong? Where his daughter wouldn't 
truly be welcomed? 

“Т told her to stop,” Pasang says. “I told her to 
study.” 

She listened and understood. But she didn’t stop. 


PRATIMA HAS A strong session оп the range before 
play begins on Day 2 ofthe tournament, but ball- 
striking isn't the issue. Neither is distance or accu- 
racy with the longer clubs. Without making putts, 
there is no way to make scores. 


Again, when the putts don't fall, she begins to press 
harder on the second nine of her round. At one point, 
her caddie says aloud what they're both thinking. 

"Theres just no luck today.” 

Pratima doesn't argue. 

"Isn't it amazing?" she says in reply. "Things were 
so different in practice ...” 

The only consolation comes in howthe rest ofthe 
field plays. No one goes low, the scoring average 
rises. By the end ofthe round, Pratima has climbed 
up one spot, to ninth. She’s still four places out ofthe 
final qualifying spot with just one day remaining. 

After watching her play, Pasang walks with Prati- 
ma back down the hill from the clubhouse as they 
make their way home. 

“It’s getting more challenging,” she tells her father. 
"I don't know how it will end.” 

Pasang doesn't break stride. He knows the stakes 
for his daughter, sees all she has put into the pursuit, 
and offers a father's view. 

“Tt doesn't matter how it ends,” he says as they 
walk. ^We tried our best. If we did not do well, then 
there's no point regretting it. 

“Many people come here to climb the mountains 
and don't succeed? 


AT11YEARSOLD,her swing caught his eye. 
It was a junior clinic, and the club’s teaching pro- 
fessional, Sachin Bhattarai, knew she was different. 
“It's her passion,” he says. “Her passion made her 
special from the others.” 
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For more stories like this, 
visit the best of SC Featured on 
the ESPN app and ESPN+. 


Tt was the swing too. Blasting balls off the dusty, 
worn mats. But it was also the smile—the joy radiat- 
ing from her with every strike. With help from the 
members, Bhattarai got Pratima some used clubs, a 
carry bag, asupply of balls and lessons he would pro- 
vide. They were more than gifts. The girl from the 
shed was getting her tools. Just a few months later, 
Pratima entered her first tournament, playing 
against 30 competitors. She won. 

“When she came back with the trophy for the first 
time, I could not hold back my tears,” her mother 
says. "Those were the tears of happiness.” 

By the time she turned 17, Pratima had won 33 
tournaments. 

With each win, whether playing at Royal Nepal, 
at courses across the city, in international events or 
during a stretch in 2016 when she won seven of nine 
tournaments she entered, including competitions 
against boys, she carried a trophy back home. She 
would present it to her parents, then place it in the 
cabinet or on the table in the shed. Together, they 
formed a humble gallery, a small museum. 

Pasang sees them every day and knows he will 
need to find more space for the ones to come. He's 
glad she didn’t listen when she was 11. 

"It's Pratima winning every tournament,” her fa- 
ther says. “People used to say that the trophies should 
be handed directly to her before their completion.” 
The taut frame of his body shakes with laughter. 

On her way outside to practice and play, Pratima 
sees them too. 

“When I’m alone in my home, I see the trophies 
and I feel my accomplishments,” she says. “And I 
make a plan for the future.” 

For Kalpana, 61, and Pasang, 64, what’s to come 
is unclear. They don’t know how much longer they 
will be able to work for the club or be permitted to 
stay in the shed. 

“Now there are rumors they are going to take this 
shed down;" Kalpana says with worry. ^I wish we 
have a house of our own, even if it was small, some- 
where we could just hide ourselves inside.” 

Lastyear Kalpana and Pasang made 150,000 Nep- 
alese rupees total, acombined salary of $1,443. While 
club members have supported Pratima in nearly ev- 
ery golf pursuit, from getting her proper clubs to 
helping with travel to letting her use the course, her 
family still lives on the edge of subsistence. 

Now 18, Pratima knows enough of the world to 
understand the life her family has never had. For all 
they share, she understands what they lack. 

“My mom and dad, they are getting older, day by 
day; she says. “And my responsibility is to take care 
of them.” 

So in the long hours beating balls on the range, 


through the training runs and self-taught stretching 
routines each morning, during the chipping sessions 
and putting drills in the monsoon rains, she has 
forged a greater determination and a clear goal. 

“I want to be the first ladies golf professional in 
Nepal,” she says. And for a moment the smile fades 
just a touch. “I know it is very difficult, but it is not 
impossible.” 


WHETHER IT WAS an adjustment to the greens, an 
embrace of the pressure, an elusive swing thought 
or some combination, Pratima performs well on the 
third and final day of the tournament. 

She plays more to her own expectation, her game 
more complete from tee to green. Most important, 
she makes putts. But it’s not enough. Even though 
she shoots 75, her lowest score of the three days, she 
finishes ninth overall. Four places from earning pro- 
fessional status. From changing her family’s life. 
From making history. 

Outside the clubhouse, during the trophy presen- 
tation, all the competitors line up to salute her. Acha- 
ryaspeaks through asmall PA to all gathered around 
the practice green. 

“I would like to recognize the efforts made by our 
only lady participant of the tournament,” he an- 
nounces, and beckons her forward. “Pratima...” 

She steps toward him and bows her head as Gha- 
nashyam Thapa, the first professional golfer in the 
history of Nepal, places a wreath of flowers around 
her neck and presents her with a red scarf. Her fore- 
head and cheeks are marked with tika, a vermillion 
powder and paste worn during rites of passage. The 
other golfers applaud. Her face shines. 

It will be a year until the next qualifying tourna- 
ment in Nepal. The players and club officials return 
to the citys maw, and Pratima makes her way back 
down the hill. 

The monkeys roam the fairways, the smoke from 
the Hindu temple still rises into the sky. 

And then, two hours later, there is a sound. A re- 
petitive beat, of metal striking. Of club meeting ball. 
Contact. Pause. Contact. Pause. Contact. Until all 
the balls are gone from all the buckets. 

She is here. Trying. Swinging. Dreaming. 

She is climbing. El 


ESPN producer Kristen Lappas directed A Mountain to Climb, 
an SC Featured documentary about Pratima Sherpa and her 
quest to achieve something no woman in the history of her 
country has. Lappas, screenwriter Tom Rinaldi and 
cinematographers Thom McCallum and Vin Guglielmina 
spent 20 days in Nepal and the U.S. filming with Pratima in 
her pursuit of her dream. The film premieres in the short 
documentary category at the Tribeca Film Festival. 
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KYLE 
LOWRY 


After years 

of playoff 
disappointment, 
Raptors 

stars DeMar 
DeRozan and 
Kyle Lowry are 
hell-bent 

on owning the 
road to the 
NBA Finals. 
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e Raptors are quite aware 
reputation—four exits in 
once past the conference 
his year, with a revamped 
d an Eastern Conference- 
ranchise record), Toronto 
o rewrite the narrative. 
Rozan and Kyle Lowry sat 
’s Rachel Nichols to talk 
ourt evolution, tight bond 
Great White North. 


г season you guys just put 
retty big departure for the 
eam hasn’t gotten 

agement wants it to go, 

ster. This team, you guys 

d changed the playbook. 
een that evolution 

, how do you think it went? 

I think you gotta withstand 
, you know? You gotta go 
og days sometimes, to be 


built even stronger. And I think that’s what 
we did. You gotta give the credit to the front 
office, believing. And it’s a testament to us, 
sticking to our game. And one that contin- 
ued to get better. 

Your playing-style changes have been 
well-documented over the season. The one 
story | really liked was that during some of 
the intrasquad scrimmages early on, the 
coaches changed the scoring. So if you guys 
hit a corner 3, that actually counted for four 
points. But if you hit a midrange jumper, it 
counted for zero points. What was that like? 
KYLE LOWRY: I hated it. / Laughs ] Ym like, 
“Man, that’s stupid. This ain’t real basket- 
ball. Four points for a corner shot?” But it 
helped us realize the type of game we want- 
ed to play. But you know, don't take away the 
fact that we probably have the best mid- 
range player in the МВА [in DeRozan ], and 
he still does his thing. He can go out there 
and shoot as many as he wants because 
that's his game. But for everyone else, we 


shootthe 3s and then take the layups. It was 
good for us, I think. No one’s hesitating on 
any shots. 

So you guys evolved during the regular 
season. You got the No. 1 seed. How much 
does it matter if you don't have the playoff 
success you've been so focused on? 

KL: Nothing else matters. 

DD: No. Were playing for everything. 

KL: Yeah, waste of a year for us. 

Awaste of a year? 

KL: I mean, not a wasted year, but it's a dis- 
appointing year. I mean, the playoffs— 

DD: It’s a waste of a year. 

KL: Yeah. 

DD: Period. You know, we put in all this 
work, and you want to compete for that 
championship. Anything less and you go 
into the summer upset, thinking, “Man, 
gotta do this all over again?” 

So what is that level of success? Is it 
making it to the NBA Finals? Competing 

for achampionship— 


STYLING BY NADIA PIZZIMENTI/P1M; GROOMING BY SABRINA RINALDI/P1M; 
DEMAR: JACKET BY DIESEL BLACK GOLD; KYLE: НАТ BY MITCHELL 8 NESS, SHIRT BY REAL SPORTS 
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Рог more interviews with the 
NBA's top players, watch 

The Jump with Rachel Nichols, 
weekdays at 3 p.m. ET. 


KL апа DD: Championship. 

Winning a championship? 

KL: That's it. If you get there, you gotta win 
it. [Laughs] 

You listen to radio and TV up here and the 
feeling is that you guys are not getting the 
respect you're due from the rest of the NBA, 
that people are skeptical of how the Raptors 
will do in the playoffs. Do you guys feel that? 
KL: At the end of the day, we’ve been to a 
conference final. We've been to a second 
round. We've played the fifth-most playoff 
games in the last how many years. I mean, 
sometimes we haven't shot the ball well, 
butourteams have had some success in the 
playoffs. Personally, I don't pay attention 
to what people say. I just look at it like, “All 
right, whatever." 

DD: Yeah, people are crazy. At the end ofthe 
day, that's just my conclusion. Like— 

KL: People are crazy. 

DD: I'm fine with us getting everything that 
we get the hard way. Nothing comes easy for 
us. Every success, individually and team- 
wise, that we had, nothing has been handed 
to us. And you know, you find more appre- 
ciation with it. Because we know the odds 
that we fight every single night. 

І сап tell that you two have no doubts 

when you look at each other—“I can 
definitely count on him." 

KL: We've had countless conversations, 
countless FaceTimes where were talking and 
watching games, countless locker room talks. 
At the end of the day—and Гуе said it, and 
I'm always gonna say it—I'm going to ride or 
die with this guy. And I know vice versa. 
Wait, do you guys watch games at home 

and FaceTime each other? 

DD: Yeah. 

That's not normal. [Laughs] 

DD: I mean, even the NCAA women’s cham- 
pionship game, we FaceTimed it. As soon as 
[Arike Ogunbowale] hit the shot— 

KL: Our friendship ain't fake. Like, it ain't a 
facade. It ain't for the cameras; we just hap- 
pen to be caught on camera bein’ goofy and 
silly. But at the end of the day, this is my 
brother. We'll do everything to help each 
other. We'll always be real with each other. 
And well always have each other's back. 
Your friendship has evolved too. You guys 
have been pretty open aboutthe fact that 
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MEET THE BENCH MOB 


When Lowry and DeRozan subbed out, Toronto's 
reserves took care of business: The so-called 
Bench Mob was the seventh-best five-man lineup 
in the NBA based on scoring differential. 


Bench lineup stats 

(МВА rank in parentheses) 
Off. efficiency: 116.2 (4th) 
Def. efficiency: 99.1 (6th) 
Net rating: 17.1 (2nd)* 


According to NBA Advanced Stats, the Raptors 
averaged 52.6 drives per game this season, second 
only to the Jazz (52.9). They led the league with 
24.9 points per game on drives. 


EH 


РРб ОМ DRIVES 


Toronto’s up-tempo style and frequent 
rotations this season have resulted in faster 
play, more passing and more 3s. 


RAPTORS RANKS, PAST 2 SEASONS 
2017-18 2016-17 
I | 
РАСЕ | 15ТЕН ИИИНИН 30TH 


APG |1567 ИИИНИН зотн 
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*Minimum 300 minutes, courtesy NBA Advanced Stats 


the first year Kyle was here, you didn’t even 
talk off the court. 

KL: He was already kind of embedded here, 
had his guys. And I was just like, “Tm gonna 
be here a couple years, then I’m out, so I 
ain't gonna make it tight.” 

DD: I didn’t see him outside of the work 
facility, like— 

KL: Ever. 

DD: I really didn’t talk to him. I didn’t have 
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his number. I didn’t go eat with him— 
Wait, you didn’t have his phone number? 

KL: No. At all. We didn’t have each other’s 
number. 

DD: I didn’t follow him on Twitter— 

KL: Twitter, Instagram, nothing. 

So what happened? What changed? 

DD: I don't know. [Laughs] That's just the 
beauty of a friendship. When you think 
back to your closest friend, could you pin- 
point when or how y'all got cool? It just 
happens. You look up and it’s like, “Damn, 
Im stuck with you?” [Laughs] You know 
what I mean? 

You guys are legitimately different 
personalities, though. | want you to 
describe each other. 

KL: He goes first. 

DD: No, you go first. 

KL: АП right. He's very quiet. He's very to 
himself. People would think he’s this serious 
guy, but he's really a big kid at heart. He's 
very loyal. And low-key —you'd never know, 
but he’s fiery. It takes a lot to get it out, but 
you don't wanna make him mad. He's a 
great father. His kids are unbelievably gor- 
geous. He takes care of them. He talks to em 
before every game and after every game, 
diligently. That’s him. 

Allright, so what do you have about him? 

KL: Oh, man. / Laughs] 

DD: I'm gonna try my best. You know, he’s by 
far one of the most intelligent human beings 
I’ve been around. Not just basketball—I 
think it speaks for itself, the IQ on the court 
and everything. But everything else too. If 


it’s scheduling, he can tell you what he’s do- 
ing three and a half weeks from now. I 
couldn’t tell you what I’m gonna do 30 min- 
utes from now. It's a cool thing because 
three, four months down the line, I always 
think back to a lot of things that he told me. 
And I look up and it’s like, “Damn, he did tell 
me that a while ago.” You know, you had а 
plan. Everybody puts a stigma on him, like 
he's real anal or something. But you know, 
his reputation for being "difficult" is just that 
ofa genius, in a sense. I love that. 

You respect it. 

DD: Yeah, once we started to communicate, 
that's what made me gain more respect for 
him, you know? 

DeMar did something very courageous 
earlier this year. What did it say to you about 
him when he was so open in sharing his 
struggles with depression and coming out 
andtelling people it was OK to feel that way? 
KL: As a friend, we talk about things, but for 
him to do that—he understood that he could 
seta precedent for everybody else to be com- 
fortable. This man is a four-time All-Star, an 
Olympian, franchise all-time leading scorer. 
Andhe showed the humility to be able to say, 
“Tm human. I got a heart, I bleed, I got pain.” 
He didn't do it for publicity, he didn't do it to 
get attention. He did it because he was hav- 
ing a conversation with somebody and it 
came up. And then you see Kevin Love come 
out. I got texts saying, “You know, what your 
man did was awesome.” That’s the type of 
person he is. He’s a great guy. 

There was а time т sports when someone 
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would come out and say that stuff and the 
echo in the sports community would be like, 
“Oh, that’s soft” or “That’s not manly.” But 
the reaction in the NBA has been the 
opposite of that. 1$ that what you expected? 
DD: No, I would be lying to you if I told you 
it was. Honestly, I was more so doing it for 
myself than realizing the magnitude of the 
people I'd affect. But what I got back from 
that was more than I could ever imagine. 
Part of me is frustrated because it’s like, 
“Man, I wish I woulda said something a 
while ago. I coulda helped more, or I coulda 
been better at this.” But that’s just because 
of all the love and the positivity that I got 
back from it. 

The reaction that you got on the team, the 
fact that Kyle and your other teammates 
were right there with you—has that drawn 
this team closer? 

DD: We were already close to, like, it’s just to 
a fault. Were like an AAU team. 

KL: We gota great group, and I’ve never had 
a teammate come into our organization that 
we haven’t brought in as a brother. And 
that’s how we are: No matter who comes in, 
what comes in, you're gonna be our family. 
Well, you’ve also been embraced by the city 
of Toronto. This city is behind you guys. 

KL: Country. 

DD: Yes. [Laughs] It’s amazing. Vancouver, 
Calgary, Montreal—we've been to so many 
places, and the response over the whole 
country is crazy, totally another level. 

If you guys are the team in the NBA Finals 
and you are repping Canada as a country 
and this city, Toronto, in particular, what do 
you think that would mean to people here? 
KL: Everything. I think the country would 


"OUR FRIENDSHIP AIN'T FANE. 
IT AINT FOR THE CAMERAS. 
WE'RE ALWAYS GONNA BE REAL 
WITH EACH OTHER." 


KYLE LOWRY 


just embrace us even more. And at the end 
of the day, we're playing for not just us, but 
we're playing for all the small cities across 
Canada, all the big provinces and territories. 
DD: Even in the States, people come up to me 
and say, "Man, you know, I’m from Toronto.” 
Everywhere we go, no matter where we at, 
it's like, you got people comin' up to you 
sayin, “I’m from Canada, I'm a Raptors fan.” 
Growin' up, I wouldn't know nobody from 
Canada like that. [Laughs] 

There was along time where there was a 
knock on the city because of weather or the 
idea that free agents didn't want to come 
here. But you both had the opportunity to 
leave and you both re-signed here. 

DD: Yeah, wasn't no second thought for me. 
KL: This is home. It's comfortable. It's where 
we've grown as men, we've grown as basket- 
ball players, we've grown as fathers. It's the 
place we've been the majority of our careers. 
For nearly a decade, LeBron James' team 
has come out of the East. So you go into any 
playoffs knowing that there's a good chance 
that's who you're gonna face if you want to 
advance. When you play the Cavaliers, what 
does that represent to you both? 

KL: To be the best, you gotta beat the best. 
And that’s what were preparing for. 
There's been a feeling, especially once you 
guys got the No. 1 seed— "Oh, it's Toronto's 
turn." Because you know what the past has 
been, and the future is coming quick too. 
You've got a Boston team that's wounded 
but has this incredible next few years set up. 
And this upstart team in Philadelphia that no 
one expected to even have home-court 
advantage in the playoffs, and all of a 
sudden it’s making so much noise. So right 
now, with LeBron and Cleveland looking 
more vulnerable than they've looked in a 
while, does it feel to you guys like this is it? 
Thisis your window? This is your time? 

KL: I think we felt like that for a while now. 
We just haven't executed it. 

DD: Yeah, as long as you have that opportu- 
nity, you gotta understand, they don't come 
around too often. Now we have an opportu- 
nity. This could be our last; we gotta treat it 
like our last. So to answer your question: 
most definitely, without a doubt. 

KL: That was a lot of explanation just to say 
“most definitely" H 
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In his two seasons, Embiid has 
racked up a higher usage 
percentage than any other NBA 
newbie ever. In fact, in 2017-18, 
he finished with a higher usage 
rate than Shaquille O'Neal, David 
Robinson, Hakeem Olajuwon and 
Patrick Ewing ever did in their 
combined 64 seasons in the NBA. 


HIGHEST USAGE 
PERCENTAGE IN FIRST TWO 
SEASONS IN NBA HISTORY 


34.1% 


JOEL EMBIID 
2016-18 


30.9% 


MICHAEL JORDAN 
1984-86 


After two years of restrictions and injuries, 
Joel Embiid is ready to break out. And based on his stats, 
he might just be the NBA’s scariest playoff player. 


*Latest possible start date 
for conference semifinals. 


BY MICAH ADAMS ILLUSTRATION BY GALYA GUBCHENKO 
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Embiid’s impact can’t be overstated. With Embiid оп the court, This one is pretty simple: With Embiid on the court this Best time to see a fully unleashed 
the 76ers performed like a 68-win team this season-which season, the Sixers’ shot quality increased from practically Embiid? When he plays point 
would have given them the best record in the NBA. When he was every nook and cranny of the court, according to Second center. The 7-footer brought the 
on the bench, though, the Sixers were like a 34-win team. Think Spectrum's quantified shot quality metric. That's especially ball up about once per game in 
Brett Brown wants to give him plenty of burn this postseason? true from 3-point range, the NBA’s most valuable five spots. 2017-18. On those plays, according 
to Second Spectrum, the Sixers 
EXPECTED WINS OVER FULL SEASON INCREASE IN QSQ WITH EMBIID ON COURT SIE ЫЕ S ЧЕ НА 


two of the NBA's best offenses. 


2016-17 2017-18 
POINTS PER POSSESSION 
ON COURT 52 68 
OFF COURT 21 34 


EMBIID 
BRINGS 
BALL UP и 
ROCKETS 1 15 
L| 
WARRIORS 1 13 
L| 


+ + 


The more Embiid plays, the better he is. When he clocked at 
least 30 minutes this season, he averaged 25.7 points. In the 


10 games in which Embiid logged 35 minutes, he produced |EMBIID THE DEFENDER | 
all-time-great numbers (28.9 ppg, 11.6 rpg). The only player in 


LOWEST EFFECTIVE FG% ALLOWED AS 


NBA history to match that level of career production at those Embiid is just as dynamic on D. Per Second Spectrum, when he CLOSEST DEFENDER IN HALF COURT 
minutes? Some guy named Wilt Chamberlain. was the closest defender to a play this season, he limited 
m PPG opposing players to an effective field goal percentage of 41 
STATS WHEN PLAYING 35 MINUTES = RPG percent, best in the NBA-and the Sixers vaulted from a good 411.0 Цо З Цо 8 
VERSUS OTHER NOTABLE CENTERS : m BPG interior D to the league's best with Embiid on the court. 
30 
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| FANTASTIC FIVE | Ben Simmons 

Benches get shorter in the playoffs, and that bodes well for the joins Embiid те = 

Sixers: When their five starters shared the floor this season, in Philly’s t 

the Sixers outscored teams by 21.4 points per 100 possessions, first playoffs БА. ӯ 
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05.13 
МВА CONFERENCE 


FINALS* 


DO YOU 
DMELL WHAL 
TRE RUGRET 
іо СООКО? 


We joined Houston’s big man and resident Francophile 
Clint Capela for a test of his culinary skills 
and to find out what he’s stirring up for the playoffs. 


BY SAM ALIPOUR | 
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“Bonjour!” chef Clemence Gossett says. 
Clint Capela’s eyes nearly spring from his 
skull. "You're French!” the Rockets’ 
6-foot-10 Swiss center exclaims, before 
they jabber in their go-to tongue. He 
knew he'd be spending his day off in 

LA facing me in a bake-off at the 
Gourmandise School inside the Santa 


Monica Place mall—it was his idea— 
but he didn't know it would be with 

a real live French person in charge. 
Now he feels confident. “You will get 
destroyed,” Capela tells me. “How about 
loser washes dishes?" I say, to which 

he replies: "Let's do it. I know you're a 
microwave guy.” This is true. 


MAVHEM 


4 P.M.: LA CLASSE COMMENCE 
In a hands-on demo, Chef Clemence 
shows us everything we need to know 
about making quiche—a French pastry 
Гуе never tasted but imagine to be like 

a deep-dish pizza with eggs where the 
tomatoes are supposed to be. Advantage: 
the big guy. Capela's love affair with 
French cuisine dates to his birth in 
Geneva, the French-speaking Swiss city 
where he grew up after his African 
immigrant parents parted ways. Capela 
discovered basketball at 13, and the game 
discovered Capela two years later, leading 
him to a training academy—and all the 
quiche he could eat—in Chalon-sur- 
Saóne, France. It's clear that Houston's 
23-year-old hoops wunderkind left his 
heart there. “I love everything about 
French culture,” he says, before falling 
into reverie about Paris, healthy savories 
and romantic rituals. “On dates, I do 
dinner, a movie and I bring flowers 
sometimes.” 

Right now, though, Capela is thinking 
flour—or he’s supposed to be anyway. 
Chef Clemence interrupts, “Everybody 
ready? On your marks, get set ...!" 


4:30: DOUGH! 

Already we're a mess. “Oh my god,” Capela 
says as he slaps butter to flour, ^I forgot 
what she told us.” Sadly, my opponent eats 
setbacks for breakfast. Capela failed his 
first driving test in the U.S.—got into a 
collision, even—before acing the second. 
And as an über-athletic but undercooked 
rookie in 2014, he toiled with the Rockets' 
D-League affiliate in Hidalgo, Texas, 
before working (and eating) his way to 


The Swiss-born 
Capela made a 
French connection 
with Chef Clemence. 


Houston the next year. These days, the 
onetime spring-loaded noodle who 
couldn't buy a shot just concluded a 
regular season in which he shot a 
league-leading 65.2 percent from the field 
while averaging 14 and 11 for a 65-win 
Rockets team. Houston's third-best player 
after James Harden and Chris Paul, 
Capela could be the X-factor in his team's 
title run—if he doesn't burn us all to a 
crisp in this kitchen. “We do have fire 
extinguishers,” our chef assures me. 
While Capela maintains that he 
hasn't cooked in at least three years, he 
pounds and rolls dough like a master. 
“Pastry chefs do have strong arms,” Chef 
Clemence says, implying that I, in fact, do 
not. “You massage the dough too much,” 
she tells me. “It’s not a lady.” Capela loves 
this: ^We know you're tender, Sam!" And 


"WE PROVED WE'RE THE BEST TEAM NOW. 
BUT WE HAVE TO PROVE WHAT WE DID IN THE 
REGULAR SEASON WASN'T RANDOM." 
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CLINT CAPELA 


that—Tender Sam—is what they call me 
for the remainder of the day. 


4:50: LINGUA FRANCA 

We smash six eggs, add salt and pepper, 
then whisk. Capela keeps getting cheat 
codes in French from our chef, but he 
extends an olive branch by teaching me 
the most important phrase in any 
language: “Jaz besoin d'aller aux toilettes." 
(I need to go to the toilet.) It sounds like 
Farsi, I tell him, my native tongue. Capela 
lights up: “Really? You're from Iran? 
Which city?" “Tehran,” I say. “I know 
people from Tehran!" Capela says. He 
then nails a quick Farsi lesson (“Bayad 
beram toilette!”) and explains that his 
international background serves him well 
in the locker room. “Having friends from 
Morocco, Chinese friends, I’m used to 
different cultures, and that really helped 
my transition to Houston. I can get along 
with many people.” True enough, by all 
accounts Capela is loved in Houston. Our 
chef is a fan too, clearly. “Нез a natural!” 
she says of Capela the custard maker. “I’m 
French, man,” he says. “It’s in my genes!” 


5:10: BAKE AND WAIT 

We bide 17 minutes of bake time with a 
chat about The Beard and CP3. “When I 
see two guys on my team perform every 
single night at a high level, it inspires me,” 


Capela says. “Now I feel I can do anything. 
I want to be an All-Star. I can be a Hall 

of Famer—that good.” But more than 
anything, Capela wishes to be a champion, 
and his road to the 2018 title will almost 
certainly run through Oakland. When the 
Rockets took the season series 2-1 over the 
Warriors, “we showed that we can compete 
with them,” Capela says. “We proved that 
we're the best team now. But we have to 
prove that what we did in the regular 
season wasn't random.” Speaking of 
random—we have a few minutes to spare. 
Is Capela thinking what I'm thinking? 
"Let's do it,” he says with a laugh. 


5:20: FOOTIE WITH THE FOODIE 

We buy a soccer ball from the store next 
door and start hitting headers in the 
middle of the outdoor mall. “Му first 
love,” Capela says wistfully. “ГП show 
you a trick" He flays his legs out like 
nunchakus and slaps the ball my way. I 
attempt the same move and nearly drill 
a lady in the head. "Maybe this is a bad 
idea,” Capela says. 


5:27: FAIR AND LEGAL TENDER 

Chef Clemence pulls our quiches from the 
oven and we dig in, one at a time. Then 
we wait for her to decide which one of us 
has done less damage to the reputation of 
French cooking. “I’m nervous, тап, 
Capela says. "Are you nervous?" “Um, 
yeah,” I say. “I’m freaking out.” “You guys 
remind me of my three children,” Chef 
Clemence says, before delivering her 
verdict: Capela’s custard is tastier, but my 
crust is flakier, and crust trumps all, so ... 
“That’s not fair,’ Capela complains. 


5:35: FROM STAR TO SCRUB 

Houston’s rim protector, the guy who 
aims to join former Rockets bigs Hakeem 
Olajuwon, Elvin Hayes and Yao Ming in 
Springfield, is manning a tiny sink in the 
back of the kitchen, his giant mitts in 
filthy dishwater. “It’s tough to win on the 
road,” Capela says, shaking his head. Hon- 
estly, I'm starting to feel bad for the guy. 
"Anything I can do to help, big fella?" I 
ask. “Where can I get a box?" he says. “Tm 
definitely taking my quiche with me” H 
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BEFORE THE SEASON, МВА FANS ASKED WHETHER TWO BALL-DOMINANT GUARDS 
COULD COEXIST IN HOUSTON. AND THE ANSWER IS ... -BY MICAH ADAMS 


GUESS THIS EXPERIMENT WORKED! MUST BE NICE, COACH D'ANTONI 


A 3 FOR YOU. AND A 3 FOR YOU! A 3 IS WORTH MORE THAN A 2! 


Em, 


SLOWING HOUSTON'S ROLL? YA CAN'T 
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05.13 | NBA CONFERENCE FINALS* 


By the time opponents know what's 
hit them, it's already too late. 
This is how the Warriors crush—and 
how the NBA fails to fight back. 


BY BAXTER HOLMES | ILLUSTRATIONS BY DIEGO PATINO 


54 ESPN 05.07.2018 


*Earliest possible 
start date for 
conference finals. 
Research contributed 
by ESPN Stats & 
Information and 
Second Spectrum. 
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Cotton-thick snow flutters from ап endless 
white ceiling, choking downtown Cleveland 
on this mid-January night. On steeper ter- 
rain, snow can turn sinister, transforming 
into a screaming wall of white that buries 
anything in its path. The NBA’s most de- 
structive force acts in similar fashion. Inside 
Quicken Loans Arena, it has lain dormant 
for three quarters, and now in the fourth, 
with the score tied at 93, it arrives slowly, 
subtly, like a snowflake falling from the sky. 

It begins like this: Cavs guard Dwyane 
Wade misses a jumper, Warriors forward 
Draymond Green devours the rebound and 
rifles a length-of-the-court pass to team- 
mate David West, who is fouled and sinks 
two free throws. Warriors guard Klay 
Thompson blocks a layup, Green collects 
the ball and feeds teammate Shaun Livings- 
ton, who races through the lane and lays it 
in. Four points, 20 seconds. Cavs players 
stare at the floor, their shoulders starting to 
sag. Coach Tyronn Lue calls timeout. 


After the break, Cleveland misses twice 
more, then Thompson drills a turnaround 
baseline jumper. The Cavs score, West coun- 
ters with a driving dunk. Another Cavs layup 
is blocked, then they miss again and are 
blocked again, then miss twice more before 
Livingston nails an uncontested one-handed 
floater on the other end. LeBron James 
shakes his head. 

Assistant coach Mike Longabardi, the 
Cavs’ defensive coordinator, drops his hands 
in despair. A sellout crowd of 20,562, once 
electric for this matchup between Finals foes, 
falls quiet. Lue calls timeout again, his team 
having scored two points in the past 5% min- 
utes, having missed 14 of its past 15 field 
goals. Kevin Durant springs о the Warriors’ 
bench to celebrate with teammates. Coach 
Steve Kerr balls his hand into a fist. 

After the second break, Green makes a 
wide-open layup after a laser pass from Liv- 
ingston, and now—in just 3 minutes, 23 
seconds—the Cavs trail by 10. They con- 
tinue to splinter. James misses a free throw, 
his teammate Isaiah Thomas turns it over, 
two Cavs draw personal fouls, then James 
hurls a dreadful pass toward the corner that 
Nick Young steals—before burying a corner 
3 right in front of Cleveland’s bench. 

Before this game, Lue had warned, 
“They're the only team that you look at the 
game and it's atwo-point game, and then you 
go to the bathroom, come back out and 
theyreup 15.” And now, exactly that has hap- 
pened. In a span of 5 minutes and 36 sec- 
onds, the time it takes for that bathroom pit 
stop, histeam has been hurled into a 14-point 
deficit. And nowthe Cavs players droop onto 
the bench. And now the Cavs fans begin to 
leave. And now Durant is waving his arms 
like a boxing referee stopping a fight. 


"EVERYBODY IS 
TOUCHING THE BALL. 
EVERYBODY Is 
FEELING IT. IT'S JUST 
GOOD ENERGY." 


KEVIN DURANT 
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OVER THE PAST four years in the МВА, if 
there’s been an abiding certainty, it’s this: At 
some point in most every Warriors game— 
and far more often than with any other team 
in the league—Golden State will reach to 
the side of its controller and press a turbo 
button that seemingly only it possesses. 

When it happens, as it will throughout 
these playoffs, it is swift and efficient—and 
devastating. “Whenever we play against 
them, we're excited and scared at the same 
time,” says Bucks forward Giannis Antetok- 
ounmpo four days before the Warriors bur- 
ied the Cavs, “because we know that at any 
point in the game, they can embarrass us.” 

The facts: Since Kerr became the War- 
riors' coach in 2014, his club has gone оп 
10-0 runs 253 times, the most in the NBA. 
Their record in such games is 165-20. In the 
same span, they've dropped 27 devastating 
15-0 runs, also tops in the league, to the tune 
of 25 wins and two losses. 

The Warriors will tell you that they don't 
always know when it will happen, cannot 
always sense the start of an avalanche. But 
it has happened enough that the team be- 
lieves, just as its foes do, that one will arrive 
at some point. 

It happens in the first quarter, when the 
Warriors have reeled off 74 runs of 10 or 
more unanswered points over the past four 
seasons, and in the third (70), the second 
(66) and fourth quarters (43) too. It hap- 
pens when the game is close, with 82 runs 
when the score is within one possession. It 
has happened 116 times in the past four 
years when they were behind and 125 times 
when they were ahead—again, the most in 
the NBA. 

It happens when they're way ahead too— 
they’ ve racked up 2110-0 runs when they're 
already up by 15 or more. And this, the 
burning of an already-sacked village, is a 
thing they especially love to do to the Cava- 
liers. In the past four seasons, the Warriors 
havethree times gone on 10-0 runs against 
the Cavs when up by 15. On Jan. 16, 2017, 
they did it twice in one game. 

If you're an opposing coach, or opposing 
player, you'll surely look for the patterns in 
the Warriors' runs. And you will find them. 
But then you'll find others, and others still. 
Eventually you'll find so many patterns that 
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"WHAT MAKES US DANGEROUS IS THAT 
IT GAN HAPPEN AT ANY TIME.” 


STEPHEN CURRY ON THE WARRIORS’ EXPLOSIVE RUNS 


you'll succumb to the scariest notion: There 
is no pattern at all. 


“HEY, GUYS, YOU gotta stay focused. You ... 
gotta ... stay ... focused. And you can’t let 
them have the runs.” It’s Dec. 4, 2017, and 
Pelicans coach Alvin Gentry is preaching to 
his players what he always preaches before 
facing the Warriors. He says it before to- 
night’s matchup in New Orleans and then 
again at halftime, with his team ahead 69-49. 

“You fear it” Gentry says now. “You turn 
it over, they hit a 3. You come back down, 
you take a good shot, but it doesn’t go in. 
They come back down and now they hit a 
layup. And now you come back down again, 


you throwit inside, you miss an easy basket; 
they get a 3 and you're saying, ‘God, we just 
need good shots. And you look up, you're 
down nine.” 

Indeed, on this night, the Warriors open 
the third quarter on a 15-0 run—Gentry’s 
fears realized in 3 minutes, 47 seconds— 
outscoring the Pelicans 39-22 in the frame 
on their way to a 125-115 win. It would mark 
the third game of the season in which the 
Pelicans had a double-digit lead over the 
Warriors only to lose. 

What can you do? Gentry pauses and be- 
gins telling the story of Game 1 of the 2017 
Western Conference finals, the Warriors 
hosting the Spurs—the mighty, unshakable 


Spurs. San Antonio goes up by 25 points. 
And though Spurs star Kawhi Leonard is lost 
to an ankle injury in the third quarter, the 
Spurs are still the Spurs. If anyone can hold 
on, it’s them. Yet as Gentry watches the lead 
slowly wither alongside 17-year-old son Jack 
from their home in New Orleans’ Lower Gar- 
den District neighborhood, a familiar dread 
overtakes him. “I don't knowifSan Antonio's 
going to be able to stop it,’ he tells his son. 

“No, no,” Jack replies. “All they gotta do is 
get a basket. A couple of baskets here and 
there and everything is back to normal.” 

“No; Gentry says. “You don’t understand.” 

Sure enough, the Warriors, on the strength 
of an 18-0 second-half run, come back to 
win 113-111—and sweep the Spurs. 

Gentry understands this all too well. Over 
the past four seasons, the Warriors have 
gone on 10-0 runs against four teams 14 
times, their most against any team. Those 
teams are the Rockets, Kings, Lakers and... 
Pelicans. To Gentry, this thing is personal. 
When these runs arrive, part of his job is to 
keep his players from sliding into a mental 


abyss. But what can he say? What can they 
do? Take Halloween 2015 in New Orleans, 
when Stephen Curry scored 53 points, in- 
cluding outscoring the Pelicans by himself, 
28 to 26, in the third quarter as the Warriors 
turned a close game into a blowout win. 

In that game, Pelicans guard Toney Doug- 
las was guarding Curry on three consecutive 
possessions. “Нез doing a great job, not a 
good job, a great job,” Gentry said. But Cur- 
ry was volcanic and at one point sank three 
3-pointers in 92 seconds over Douglas, who 
turned to Gentry on the sideline with a look 
that said “What am I supposed to do?” 

“You're not supposed to do anything,” 
Gentry told Douglas. “You can’t. Just roll 
with it, OK?” 

“But Coach,” Douglas told Gentry, “I’m 
right there” 


WHAT CAN ANYONE do? Well, there is one 
thing. We know it because we've seen it 
tried, again and again: Try to find the pause 
button for the horror movie—and call a 
timeout. Who employs it the most? Swears 
by it the strongest? Many Warriors answer 
quickly: "Carlisle? That would be Mavericks 
coach Rick Carlisle, who defends his pro- 
pensity to call early timeouts by arguing that 
the first quarter is almighty, a holy harbin- 
ger of everything to follow. 

"It's such an undervalued statistic in our 
league,” Carlisle says with a touch of 
bewilderment—one that few others ac- 
knowledge what he considers to be mathe- 
matical law. The statistic is this: Teams that 
led after the first quarter were 67 percent 
more likely to have a lead going into the 
fourth this season, and those that had a lead 
going into the fourth were 82 percent more 
likely to emerge victorious. 

"Ifyou get hit by big runs early in the first 
quarter, you've got to be willing to take two 
timeouts in the first quarter, because it's a 
first-quarter game; he says. 

Consider a Jan. 3 matchup in Dallas. The 
Mavericks lead 14-13 in the first quarter. But 
then Curry drills a step-back jumper, which 
is followed by a pair of Jordan Bell free 
throws, then a Durant driving floater—all 
in a span of 44 seconds. Carlisle calls time. 
After a 6-2 run to open the second, Carlisle 
calls time again. After a 7-0 run just before 


halftime? Carlisle calls time. After two 
straight Draymond Green bucketsan the 
third? Carlisle, you guessed. it; calls time. 

"Certain coaches, you realize their whole 
goal is to use their timeouts to break that 
run up; Green says later. “Sometimes it'll 
break the run up, but it's more enjoyable 
when they try to break it up and we come 
and score eight straight out ofthe timeout." 

Does it work? 

On Nov. 18, 2016, Celtics coach Brad Ste- 
vens called two timeouts to try to stop an 
18-0 run. Didn't work. On Nov. 4, 2017, 
Denver coach Mike Malone called two time- 
outs, then benched all five players on the 
court to try to stop a 24-4 run. Same. On 
Feb. 15, 2017, Kings coach-Dave Joerger 
used three timeouts to try to stop a 26-2 run. 
A lot of good that did him. "It gives us a nice 
little break, actually,’ Klay Thompson says. 

In fact, in 25 of the 27 games in which the 
Warriors have gone on a 15-0 run since 
2014-15, their opponents used a timeout— 
on average, opponents called 1.44-timeouts 
during those Warriors runs—and every time 
Curry ignited such a run, the opponents 
called a timeout. But in the 25 games in 
which the Warriors went on a 15-0 run and 
their opponent called their first timeout, the 
Warriors’ run continued each time. In short, 
that first timeout means nothing—and call- 
ing a second or a third doesn't do much to 
help either. “Yeah, it doesn't do anything, 
really,’ Curry says. “Once a couple of shots 
go down, our confidence goes through the 
roof, so atimeout doesn't bother it." 

And so it is that at the end of this game, 
after Mavericks forward Harrison Barnes 
tiesthe score at 122 on a driving layup with 
12 seconds left, Carlisle might well have 
wanted to call a timeout to set up his de- 
fense, to come up with a scheme for a game- 
saving stop. But he can't. He doesn't have 
one. He used them all up trying to stave off 
these runs. 

He can only stand there in those final 
seconds, shouting instructions from the 
sideline while watching the Warriors in- 
bound the ball to Curry. The Warriors MVP 
calmly dribbles the ball upcourt, receives a 
screen from Green and curls off it, finding 
himself wide open at the top ofthe key. Dirk 
Nowitzki is nearby but not close enough, 
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and Carlisle helplessly watches Curry take 
aim with three seconds left and ... well, 
what can you do? 

Curry smiles looking back, considering 
his warning and how it played out for Carl- 
isle and the Mavericks on that final play. 
“Hopefully,” Curry says, still smiling, “we'll 
get you either way.” 


KEVIN DURANTIS sitting off to the side of a 
Chicago court after a morning shootaround 
in mid-January, hours before he and his 
teammates will force the Bulls to, in the 
words of Chicago coach Fred Hoiberg, “lose 
their minds.” Durant is almost giddy, de- 
scribing how when teams scramble to re- 
spond to the Warriors’ ball movement and 
collapse on a guy like Zaza Pachulia, a guy 
like Pachulia can feed wide-open team- 
mates for an easy bucket. 

“Everybody is touching the ball, so ev- 
erybody is feeling it. It’s good,” he says. 
“And Coach is clapping on the sideline. 
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IS GOLDEN 
STATE... 
VULNERABLE? 


Everybody on the team is clapping. It’s just 
good energy.” 

It’s also damn effective. Since Kerr took 
over, the Warriors have led the league with 
38,958 possessions with at least five front- 
court passes—2,066 more than second-place 
Cleveland. They score 1.13 points per posses- 
sion on those, which also leads the league. 
Which is to say, when everyone on the War- 
riors is touching the ball, they’re lethal. 
"You've got guys that are just simmering,” 
Durant says. “Steph is simmering when he 
don’t got the ball. Klay is simmering. Every- 
body is just simmering.” 

Trying to diagnose the why of how it 
starts leads to a chicken-or-egg dilemma. 
Do the stops lead to the runs, or do the runs 
lead to the stops? But what is true, by and 
large, is that the Warriors believe it’s the 
former. That’s why Kerr preaches three 
stops, three stops, three stops, trusting that 
ifhis team strings together three in a row, it 
can lead to three straight 3-pointers. “Three 
possessions is the difference between a close 
game and a blowout,” Curry says. "That's 
what makes us dangerous—that it can hap- 
pen at any time.” 

Ask Curry and ће? tell you that some 
runs are the product ofthe Warriors' wear- 
ingteams down for 48 minutes, water rising 
until the dam bursts. When the Warriors 
start a possession after a live-ball turnover 
or defensive rebound, they average 1.18 
points per possession, tops in the league. 


But there are also quick-strike runs—we'll 
call them *bursts"—30-second runs that 
skyrocket a team's chances to win, and the 
Warriors аге the masters of these. A “knock- 
out” occurs when a team has a greater than 
90 percent chance to win a game at the end 
of a burst, and the Warriors are the masters 
ofthese as well. 

In fact, over the past four seasons, the 
Warriors have 37 third-quarter knockouts, 
best in the league. And once the Warriors 
land a knockout, their opponent feels the 
effects. During these, the Warriors' oppo- 
nents move at an average on-court speed of 
4.8 mph, but once the Warriors land the 
knockout, they slow down by over 10 per- 
cent, averaging just 4.2 mph. 

Kerr, for his part, preaches singles, not 
home runs— make the simple, routine 
play— and after a few of those? "That's when 
the home run hits,” Thompson says. “A back- 
door dunk for somebody or a pull-up 3 ога 
heat-check from Steph.” 

Then here, the Warriors say, is when teams 
start becoming frenetic. “Teams start think- 
ing about so many things out there because 
of our movement, and that’s how we go on 
runs,” Durant says. “It’s not the 3s that kill 
teams. Because we don’t make all our shots 
from the 3-point line. It’s the movement and 
the body movement and the ball movement, 
boom, we drop off to Zaza, he hits a layup. 
That’s what will crush a team.” 

What starts as a spark becomes an 
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MAVHEM 


where they've gone on 111 runs? They savor roll toward the basket and be open. And 


the silence. “To silence Cleveland is spec- nine times out of 10, Curry will pass him the 
THE SPARK tacular because it’s so f---ing loud in there,” ball. But not this time. This time, when 
THAT LIGHTS mia Green says. They can see it on the sideline, Green sets the pick and rolls to the hoop and 
THE MATCH players losing confidence. They see opposing is open, Curry won't even look at him. 
There’s no question = players looking at each other, saying, “Hey, So Green will, in his words, “get the f--- 
Pe s M WARRIORS’ NET RATING WITH CURRY man. Were in this, we're in this, we are good.” out of the way.” 
It’s Curry, the two- “But you can tell sometimes that they He'll stand near the hoop, maybe, and 
don't even believe it,” Green says. “You can just watch, like a fan. It's at this point, usu- 


ally, when his teammate is one-on-one with 
a defender near the top ofthe key, that he'll 
BACK IN COLLEGE, at Davidson in North begin dancing, as Durant says, and that is 
Carolina, Steph Curry took part in a drill Durant’s cue. “When that first person starts 


definitely feel teams quit." 


time MVP and 

NBA2K player-as- 

human. Minus E 

Curry, the Warriors’ 

historic explosions E 


АСЕ WARRIORS’ МЕТ RATING WITHOUT CURRY 


inferno—the Warriors hitting 3-pointers, 
defenses spreading out to cover the perim- 
eter more to try to stop this gusher before 
they bleed out, the Warriors in turn slash- 
ing, moving, shifting, cutting backdoor. 

The scoreboard lights up like a slot ma- 
chine at jackpot. “Then they’re thinking 
about defense when they're on offense and 
were applying pressure,” Warriors swing- 
man Andre Iguodala says. Teams buckle like 
a bridge carrying too much weight. The 
Warriors first sense a shift in body language, 
say, after a big shot, with opposing players 
looking at their bench, helpless, throwing 
their hands up. As then-Nuggets coach 
Brian Shaw said in January 2015, after en- 
during a 15-0 second-quarter run that 
helped lead to a 122-79 loss: “We looked like 
we were scared.” 

Often, it’s as simple as the other team fray- 
ing from the fear of such a run—of being so 
mentally taxed by staying so intensely fo- 
cused for so long that eventually the players’ 
focus slips. Maybe they make a poor deci- 
sion. Perhaps it’s a bad shot on offense or a 
turnover. “That’s what is tough about the 
МВА to focus every possession,” Durant 
says. “That’s hard as s--- to do. It’s not the 
physical part. It’s not making 3s. It’s not how 
many sets can we run, how many dunks can 
we get. It’s about staying focused every play.” 

Iftheyre home, where they ve gone оп 142 
10-0 runs, the Warriors and their bench are 
going wild; their crowd too. On the road, 


called Bolts of Lightning, a 55-second pe- 
riod during which all the players would 
launch 3-pointers. They did so because their 
coach, Bob McKillop, believed that 3-point- 
ers, like lightning, cause opponents to run 
for cover. What, after all, can you do about 
lightning? So during games, if Davidson 
would make a 3-pointer, then on the very 
next possession its first look would be to 
make another, then repeat on the next pos- 
session—with the goal of getting three in a 
row, potentially a 9-0 run. 

McKillop devised another strategy called 
Daggers, whereby any time the Wildcats 
recorded an offensive rebound, that player 
would first look to the arc to feed a team- 
mate for a trey. They noticed that a team 
could defend well for 30 seconds but then 
give up a 3-pointer and become deflated. 
They also noticed how much Curry enjoyed 
those shots. 

“He has a relentless appetite for putting 
a dagger in people,” McKillop says. “Не 
found great joy in winning but particular 
great joy when one shot, one play, could just 
completely demoralize somebody.” 

Years later, Warriors assistant coach 
Bruce Fraser can watch Curry bring the ball 
upcourt and know exactly what will happen 
next—Curry will be a little lower, almost 
crouched, with a certain focus in his eyes, 
everything heightened about his disposi- 
tion. “It’s like a lion on a hunt,’ Fraser says. 

As for Kerr? “It’s like an animal sensing 
that there’s some prey and it’s time to eat,” 
he says. “It’s like a primal force. It’s time to 
pounce. Steph senses it as well as anybody 
Гуе ever seen.” 

Here is how Draymond Green knows it’s 
coming. Green will set a screen, then he'll 


dancing at the party,’ Durant says, “you can 
tell the party is about to ramp up.” 

Curry is crossing it over, left to right, back 
again, behind his back, through his legs, he 
and the ball becoming one, a string of ac- 
tions that unfold so fast they fold into one 
another. His defender will try to deny the 
game’s most lethal shooter a sliver of dis- 
tance, but—what can you do?—eventually, 
those carefully orchestrated dribbles will 
leave the defender off balance. 

Curry hunts for these moments when an 
opponent is staggering. “We call it a dagger 
shot,” he says. So after dancing for a mo- 
ment to earn whatever distance he needs, 
which isn’t much, Curry will fire from dis- 
tances unfathomable to all but him—and 
there is a reason he takes such deep shots 
in such moments. 

“It’s the one that takes the energy, it's the 
one that takes the heart,’ Green says. “And 
you look, and all of them are just like, ‘Oh 
my god... this is crazy" 

“Һе pulls up for a deep 3, that’s him say- 
ing, ‘All right, I’m trying to get this s--- over 
with,” Durant says. “He’s trying to knock 
you out. He's trying to end you. That's what 
killers do. That's what mentally strong peo- 
ple do—like psychopaths. 

“Steph,” Durant adds, “wants to stab you 
in the heart.” 

Relay all this to Curry and he laughs. He 
gets this all the time. He’s had this mental- 
ity since college, he says. He knows that 
when the avalanche comes, there’s nothing 
they can do. And he knows, more than most, 
that the best part of a run is the shot that 
ends it. 

“And I can do it,” he says, “with a smile on 
my face.” H 
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AVITOVA 
WILL NOT 
BE BROREN 


Just 16 months after a 
violent attack almost 
ended her career, 

the two-time Wimbledon 
champ opens up about 
her injury, the 
recovery and how she 
plans to confront the 
clay at Roland Garros. 


BY BONNIE D. FORD 
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little more than a year 
ago, Petra Kvitova 
didn’t know whether 
she'd ever be able to 
properly grip a racket 
again. Defending 
herself against a knife-wielding invader 
at her then-home in Prostejov, Czech 
Republic, the two-time Wimbledon 
champion suffered severe injuries to her 
dominant left hand in December 2016. 
After four hours of surgery to repair 
damaged tendons and nerves, Kvitova, 
28, set out on a long road of intensive 
physical therapy—and worked to 

regain the tenacious mindset that's 
made her famously tough to beat in 
three-set matches. 

Now the 2012 French Open semifinal- 
ist looks to go deep on dirt again when 
the season's second grand slam begins on 
May 27. Those clay courts were the venue 
for her dramatic, unexpectedly early 
return last spring, when Kvitova walked 
into her opening match with her finger- 
nails painted a defiant ruby red. Since 
then, shes captured three tournament 
titles and roared back into the top 10. 
The attacker remains unidentified, and 
Kvitova still lacks full strength and feeling 
in her left hand. But in a recent conversa- 
tion with The Mag, an upbeat Kvitova 
said she's grateful for how far she's come. 
This is the story of her journey back, in 
her own words: 


AT THE BEGINNING, it was very tough. I was 
still looking around me [for the attacker ], 
if hes there, maybe, somewhere. It was a 
very weird feeling. I do have flashbacks 
and thoughts on it, but it's better. The 
authorities still want to catch him, and 
hopefully someday they will. 

When the attack happened, obviously it 
was big. It was on TV and in newspapers 
everywhere, and it's like a movie from 
Hollywood, it's not me. Lying in the bed 
in the hospital and seeing it in the news 
felt pretty weird. As time went on, I heard 
a lot of rumors about how everything 
happened. I couldn't say anything 
because I didn't know how everything 
would end up—if I was going to play 
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again or not. I didn’t want to put any false 
things to the fans. That’s why my doctor 
said a lot at that time. I put out [before- 
and-after photographs of my hand]. At 
the end of the day, it helped me. 

The physical part of recovery was a 
little bit easier and went a little bit better 
than the mental side. I put a lot of work 
into rehab. As an athlete, you always 
want to do more. I think I did a little bit 
more than I was supposed to, to be 
honest. [Laughs] I think my doctor 
knows that as well. 

When I had the hand in a splint, I 
couldn’t do much. At the beginning, it 
was passive movement. With my right 
hand, I moved my fingers, very carefully, 
into one position. The fingers were very 
stiff, and it was very painful. I was just 
trying to get more and more motion. 

I had electrodes on my hand, on the 
nerves and the ligaments. The machine 
was moving my fingers because I 
couldn’t do it by myself. That was the 
hardest. It was painful and it was 
boring, to be honest. 

From the time I started to play tennis 
again and hold the racket, my doctor said 
I don’t need any more exercises. It’s too 
much for the ligaments. As he said, playing 
tennis is the best rehab. My hand was still 
pretty swollen and painful, because the 
scars are inside, so holding the racket 
and pushing the ball wasn’t really easy. 

I still remember the feeling, actually. 

Even when I was away, I felt a lot from 
the fans and from the players and the 
WTA. I still remember when I came 
back in Paris last year and I saw all the 
people looking to me with a happy face. 

I really felt like it’s pretty honest from 
them, wishing me well and seeing me 
back. I think some just couldn’t talk with 
me, they didn’t know how to behave 
toward me. What do they say? I would 
be the same if anything happened to 
other people. I just wanted to be normal. 
Im pretty happy that I think those 
people are already looking to me as 
Petra, as a tennis player. 

In Doha [in February], when they told 
me if I won tomorrow, I was going to be in 
the top 10 again, I was like, “Oh, really?” 


When I look back at what I was doing a 
year ago, I could not imagine to be there 
again. What I learned from rehab is 

that tennis should really be just now. I 
couldn't really look too much ahead. You 
really don't know what's going to happen, 
how you're going to wake up. I can 
improve the level of the game, but I will 
still have good days and bad days, good 
tournaments and first-round losses. 
That's how it is. 

I will never be a player who loves 
playing on clay. I don't have great topspin 
or great movement on the court. But on 
the other hand, I think clay is good for 
me because I have time to play my shots 
because it's a little bit slower. If I'm really 
pushing it very aggressively to the 
opponent, they still don't have time. 
That's the advantage. It's different tactics 
as well. Physically, I have to be ready for 
longer rallies and for slides. 

I have a nickname: Instead of Petra, 
it's P3tra, where the E is a 3. I always 
find something inside of me in the 
third set. For the confidence and the 
mental side, it's nice to have. Sometimes 
when I've lost a set, I know Im still 
able to win it. 

The scars are still pretty hard. My 
doctor thinks it will get better. It will 
never be like before, but we'll see how 
many percent I can reach. It was the 
best moment when I had my manicure 
for the first time. I love jewelry. When 
the hand was too swollen, I just couldn't 
put it on. So I was waiting for a long 
time to put on my ring again. It's still a 
bigger size than I used to have, but I'm 
not complaining. El 


“THE PHYSIGAL PART OF 
RECOVERY WAS A 
LITTLE ВІТ EASIER THAN 
THE MENTAL SIDE." 
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All it took 


Vegas Golden 
Knights to 


odds—and 50 
years’ 
worth of 
expansion- 


franchise 
failure—was 
a little 
luck, a lot 
of rotation 
and a few 


sleeves. 
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Pierre-Edouard Bellemares first trip to Las 
Vegas was a colossal bust. In 2013, the 
French-born winger's Skellefteå AIK won 
the Swedish Hockey League championship, 
and the team splurged with a weeklong trip 
to Vegas. Upon arriving at the airport, Belle- 
mare was told that his passport—which 
didn’t have a necessary biometric chip—was 
no good. So instead, he spent the week holed 
up at his mother’s house in France. Natu- 
rally, it rained every day. 

His teammates showed little mercy, texting 
him panoramic photos of their helicopter 
ride over the Grand Canyon and Snapchat- 
ting selfies from backstage at an Avicii show. 
Bellemare sulked—and renewed his pass- 
port, with an expiration of 2023. That's good, 
his mother, Frederique, told him, because it 
means one day you can live in the United 
States—and live there for a while. 

"I didn’t say shut up,” Bellemare says now. 
“But I was thinking, ‘This is bulls---’” After 
all, the NHL was little more than a pipe 
dream for the 28-year-old—even his own 
coaches on the French national team told 
him to give up on the idea. "You'll see,” Frede- 
rique said at the time. “One day we will be 
laughing about this.” 

A year later, Bellemare helped lead Skel- 
leftea to a second straight title and signed as 
a free agent with the Flyers. Now the left 
winger is an alternate captain for the Golden 
Knights in their wildly successful inaugural 
season. “So now I'm not just traveling to Ve- 
gas, I own a house in Vegas,” he says. “I have 


a wife and child here. I sometimes have to 
think, ‘How did my career end up like this?” 

Nearly every teammate can relate. Center 
William Karlsson was discarded by two 
teams in his first three seasons. Goalie Marc- 
Andre Fleury was dumped by the Penguins, 
for whom he won 375 games (and three 
Stanley Cups) over 13 seasons. A tad short 
for scouts’ liking, 5-foot-9 center Jonathan 
Marchessault toiled with two clubs before 
breaking out with 30 goals for the Panthers 
last season. Defenseman Nate Schmidt spent 
a chunk of last season sitting in the press box 
as the Capitals’ seventh defenseman. 

“The whole roster is full of guys whose 
teams said "We don't want you or We want 
other players more;" says enforcer Ryan 
Reaves, who joined the Knights at the dead- 
line from Pittsburgh. “It’s a bunch of guys 
who are hungry. And they all can play” 


WHEN THE GOLDEN KNIGHTS opened the sea- 
son at 200-1 odds to win the Stanley Cup 
(the longest in the NHL), few people blink- 
ed. After all, ofthe 64 expansion teams in the 
four major U.S. sports leagues since 1960, 
none had debuted with a winning season— 
until now. 

Not only did the Knights finish with a .655 
point percentage, they placed first in the Pa- 
cific Division and cruised into the second 
round of the playoffs—the first NHLteam to 
make the postseason in its inaugural season 
since the Oilers and Whalers merged from 
the WHA in 1979-80, when just five of the 
leagues 21 teams didn't make the playoffs. 

Cynics will point out that Vegas enjoyed a 
more generous expansion format than the 
NHLhas ever granted before, as teams could 
protect fewer players than in the past. That's 
true, butthe Knights also gamed the system: 
Vegas GM George McPhee orchestrated 10 
official trades ahead of the draft, collecting 
10 picks and six additional players on top of 
his 30 draftees. 

“A lot of teams got in their own heads,’ a 
Western Conference GM says. “In reality, you 
just need to suck it up and lose one player. 
But alot of teams wanted to protect certain 
assets and got fancy making side deals, and 
it kind of nipped them in the butt.” 

The Knights quickly differentiated them- 
selves with their balance; they regularly roll 


out four lines, with no regard for matchups. 
Consider: Karlsson led Vegas forwards in 
time on ice (18:43 per game) in the regular 
season, butthat ranked just 55th among for- 
wards across the NHL. Reilly Smith was the 
shift leader at 22.2 per game, ranking just 
120th leaguewide. 

“Well, we really didn't have a choice,” 
McPhee says. ^We don't have the elite players 
thatotherteams have. We thought that per- 
hapsifourthird and fourth lines were better 
than other clubs' third and fourth lines, that 
could be a way to even things out.” 

The Knights’ swarming forecheck can pin 
opponents for long stretches. They have a 
wealth of capable defenders after taking 13 
in the expansion draft; none profiles as a tra- 
ditional No. 1, but none is overtaxed either. 
Then theres Fleury, a stud goalie who posted 
career bests in save percentage (.927) and 
GAA (2.24) in his age-33 season. 

Coach Gerard Gallant is a fitting leader 
forthis ragtag bunch. He became somewhat 
of a meme last season when he was fired by 
the Panthers at a road game. Cameras cap- 
tured him outside Raleigh's PNC Arena 
waiting for a taxi. Since moving to Vegas, 
Gallant has downloaded Uber but main- 
tained his simplicity. His go-to postgame 
meal is a bologna sandwich. His practices 
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aren't overly technical. “The system he has 
is very basic,” Reaves says. “He trusts every- 
body to make their reads. He doesn’t focus 
as much on what the opponents are doing 
but wants guys to play their game.” 

That has allowed the Knights to play free- 
ly, which in turn has led to career seasons 
from several players. There’s no better ex- 
ample than Karlsson, who came to Vegas 
largely anonymous. Wild Bill finally lived up 
to his nickname, scoring 43 goals while 
chasing Alex Ovechkin for the league title. 
In March, Karlsson made his return to Co- 
lumbus, the team that left him exposed in 
the expansion draft. Marchessault asked if 
there would be a tribute video. 

“Probably not,” Karlsson said. “I scored 
six goals all of last year.” 


WHEN BELLEMARE FIRST planned a trip to 
Vegas five years ago, he couldn’t have imag- 
ined his life now. He and almost all of the 
players bought or rented homes in Summer- 
lin, a community on the edge of Red Rock 
Canyon that is dotted by cul-de-sacs, with a 
Whole Foods and an Apple store. “We can 
go to the Strip whenever we want,” Bel- 
lemare says. “But our whole life out here, it’s 
separate from what you think of when you 
think of Vegas.” 
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Itis also clearly different from what most 
road teams expect from Sin City: The leagues 
methods for preparing for the “Vegas Flu” 
have become legendary. The Flames orga- 
nized their first moms trip when they visited 
on Feb. 21. The Ducks called an audible in 
February and flew into town just hours be- 
fore puck drop. The Maple Leafs stayed 
nearly 30 minutes away by Red Rock Can- 
yon—and all three teams lost anyway. 

Of course, Blue Jackets coach John Tor- 
torella actually encouraged his players to go 
out so they would “play guilty,’ and they lost 
6-3. All of this mostly serves to amuse the 
Golden Knights, who, by the way, also have 
a winning record away from home. “You 
hear of teams doing this and that,’ Schmidt 
says. “Sure, stay off the Strip, but you're just 
adding time to your Uber trip.” 

But flu or no flu, the Knights are acutely 
aware of the skepticism that comes from be- 
ing the first major league sports team in Las 
Vegas. Well before the season, team owner- 
ship doubled down on securing a fan base. 
In August, two months before puck drop, the 
Knights rented a 45-foot bus, slathered it 
with black decals and their team logo, and 
drove more than 1,000 miles from the city. 
On a four-day tour, they hosted open skates 
and meet and greets in towns like Coeur 
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D'Alene, Idaho, and Whitefish, Montana— 
not exactly hockey hotbeds but territory the 
Knights claimed in their TV distribution 
rights. "There's no professional sports team 
thatattacks that marketplace, that's involved 
in that marketplace,” owner Bill Foley says. 
“So we can be their team.” 

The team's bond with the city itself was 
tested early when, a week before the home 
opener, a gunman opened fire on a country 
music festival at Mandalay Bay on the Strip, 
killing 58 and wounding nearly 500. Defen- 
seman Deryk Engelland, who has made Las 
Vegas his offseason home since playing for 
the local minor league team in 2003, deliv- 
ered groceries to the local firehouse. Some 
players visited the hospital, while others 
showed up at blood drives. At the opener, the 
team brought 26 first responders to the ice 
and in an emotional pregame ceremony gave 
Engelland the mic. “We'll do everything we 
can to help you and our city heal,” he pro- 
nounced. “We are Vegas Strong.” 

The team opened its hearts to the city’s 
healing, and in turn, fans have embraced the 
team. When the Knights hosted a fan festival 
on Jan. 14, more than 10,000 people showed 
up. The team has sold tickets at 103.7 percent 
of capacity, fourth best in the NHL. 

In typical Vegas fashion, the team has 
made games a destination. “It’s like you're in 
a nightclub,” explained the Capitals’ Ovech- 
kin at this season’s All-Star Game. “It’s like a 
party. Everybody dancing. It’s like, ‘Holy Je- 
sus, are we in a hockey game or is this like a 
pool party out there?” There's an elaborate 
pregame ceremony — part rip-off of a Medi- 
eval Times skit—and a glow-in-the-dark 
drum line perched in the 200 level. The 
loudest cheers, however, come from mo- 
ments ofcatharsis. At every home game, the 
team has honored someone who was at Man- 
dalay Bay that night— both the visiting and 
home benches give emphatic stick taps for 
victims and first responders. In March, the 
team retired the No. 58, hanging a banner 
from the rafters. And after the season they 
just had, it doesn't feel like such a long shot 
that the Knights will soon have a chance to 
raise another banner. 

If it happens, Bellemare knows where he 
wants to celebrate with his teammates. 

“Vegas,” he says with a smile. El 
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The medical record 
of Georgia outfielder 
Kendall Burton is 
formidable. Her will 
to play softball? 
Even more so. 
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As Kendall Burton stared into the bathroom 
mirror, her goal was simple: to put her hair 
up. If she could accomplish the everyday 
task, she knew she was fine. But every time 
she tried to raise her left arm, it fell to her 
side. The day had begun some 300 miles 
away at her grandfather’s funeral. Now it 
was ending in her college apartment with a 
paralyzing fear she might be next. 

She called her dad, who was staying at a 
hotel nearby. She tried to explain what was 
happening, but she couldn’t speak. 

“All I heard was heavy breathing and 
mumbling,” Jay Burton recalls. “I just told 
her, ‘Kendall, whatever it is, I’m on my way.” 

Kendall Burton was 18. Six days earlier, 
she had played her first college softball 
game for the University of Texas at San An- 
tonio, overcoming so much to get there. The 
23 surgeries. Failed bone grafts. The ruth- 
less kids poking fun at her appearance. Now 
she was having a stroke. 

As her dad raced her to the hospital, no 
one knew what that night eventually would 
mean. How she would struggle to read pre- 
school picture books. How her softball ca- 
reer would nearly come to an end. Or howit 
would take her from San Antonio to Stillwa- 
ter, Oklahoma, to Athens, Georgia, where 
she would become the emotional heartbeat 


of a top team eyeing a spot in the Women’s 
College World Series. 

Burton's story is one of love and resilien- 
cy, and it raises the question: How far would 
you go to protect the one thing that brought 
the greatest joy in your life? 

“The process getting to this point sucked,” 
Burton says. “But I don’t wish it would have 
happened any differently. That's what life 1. 
You can't have do-overs.” 


THEDAY KENDALL BURTON was born just out- 
side of Houston, her mom immediately 
knew something was wrong. “She had a hole 
in her face,” Lezlie Burton says. “She looked 
like an alien, our little alien.” Kendall was 
born with an extreme bilateral cleft lip and 
palate. Doctors immediately took her to the 
neonatal intensive care unit. They prepared 
Lezlie and Jay Burton for the worst. “Major 


health problems,” Lezlie says. “Brain anom- 
alies. We were beyond scared.” 

Before Kendall’s first birthday, doctors 
would operate on her three times. She con- 
tinued to have another surgery or two every 
year after that. By the time she started school, 
she was accustomed to the stares and finger- 
pointing from classmates. She had no choice. 

“My approach was always, ‘I can’t do any- 
thing about what my face looks like, and I 
can’t control what’s coming out of your 
mouth, so I choose to not care,” she says. “Of 
course I’ve been in that place of discomfort. 
Im human. ... But in my mind, I never 
thought of myself as being any different.” 

In third grade, Burton found softball 
when her dad, a former minor leaguer with 
the New York Yankees, signed her up for a 
local rec team. Softball was something she 
and her dad could do together. She clicked 


At Georgia, Burton 
reunited with friend 
and travel teammate 
Cortni Emanuel. 
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with her teammates. And she loved the chal- 
lenge of not getting fazed by a hitting slump 
or fielding error. She had tried soccer and 
dance. In softball, she could wear a helmet. 
And anyone who said anything about her 
appearance would shut up real quick watch- 
ing her fly around the bases. 

“It was something I could do for an hour 
or so every day where I didn’t have to think 
or worry about anything else,” she says. “I 
could deal with the rest of my life later.” 

By the time she was 14, she was playing 
travel softball with 18-year-old teammates. 
In her senior year, when she hit .554 and re- 
corded 58 hits, 40 RBIs and 23 stolen bases 
for Ridge Point High School in Missouri 
City, Texas, doctors set out a plan for four 
final surgeries: two rhinoplasties, another 
bone graft and a final revision of her lip. She 
insisted that they combine the surgeries into 
one four-hour procedure. “I didn’t want this 
defining my life anymore,’ she says. “I didn’t 
want to deal with it in college. I was done.” 

On Nov. 26, 2013, she underwent her 
23rd and final surgery. The following fall, 
she began her career at UTSA. And then 
after one game, everything changed. 


THE MORNING AFTER Burton couldn’t raise 
her arm, an MRI revealed she had suffered 
an acute ischemic stroke. She stayed in the 
hospital for nearly a week. “They told me I 
was a one in a million case,” Burton says. 
Doctors believe she suffered a dissection of 


"MAJOR HEALTH 
PROBLEMS. BRAIN 
ANOMALIES. 
WE WERE 
BEYOND SCARED." 


LEZLIE BURTON 
ON DAUGHTER KENDALL’S 
FIRST YEAR 
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her carotid artery. The damage was evident. 
After a conversation, she was tired and 
needed a nap. When she spoke, the words 
were out of order. She struggled to under- 
stand preschool books. Her mom wanted 
her to come home to Houston. She refused. 
So Lezlie moved to a hotel in San Antonio. 

“When it became a brain injury, that was 
the one time where I was like, ‘Enough al- 
ready,” Lezlie says. “I was like, ‘Let me be 
the one. I’m old. Let me have the stroke and 
deal with it." 

Three weeks after her stroke, Burton 
went to her macroeconomics class, sat in the 
back of the lecture hall and realized she 
couldn’t understand a thing. She withdrew 
from school and began seeing a speech pa- 
thologist. She worked on elementary school 
worksheets, played puzzles on her phone 
and watched TV with the subtitles on so she 
could read what she was hearing. 

“Softball was the furthest thing from our 
minds,” Jay Burton says. “We wanted her to 
be able to look at a picture and say it’s a cat. 
... I didn’t think she would play again. At 
that point you just want your daughter to be 


healthy and cognitive.” 

Doctors told Kendall it would be two years 
until they would fully understand the extent 
of the damage. But the girl who pulled out 
her feeding tubes as an infant and ripped out 
her pain pump as a teenager didn’t under- 
stand patience. “I’m stubborn,’ she says. “I 
wanted to prove to myself I could go through 
this and get back on the field for the season.” 

In December 2014, less than two months 
after the stroke, Burton began hitting and 
throwing on her own. She returned to UTSA 
in January, enrolling in the minimum num- 
ber of hours required to stay eligible. She 
started all 54 games in center field, hitting 
.363 with a team-high 69 hits. 

But she also suffered from post-stroke 
seizures. Her neurologist assured her it was 
normal. He also told her that she shouldn't 
be in school, that her brain needed a break. 
She wouldnt listen. 

“I didn't go through all this hell with my 
surgeries and stuff not to play,’ she says. 

That fall, Burton decided she wanted to 
play for a bigger school; she wanted a shot 
at the Women's College World Series. “I 


COURTESY BURTON FAMILY 


wanted more out of my life,” she says. Two 
months after the 2016 season, Burton an- 
nounced that she would finish her career at 
Oklahoma State University. But she never 
even wore a Cowgirls uniform. 


KENDALL BURTON COULDN'T process her 
emotions. She wanted to scream and cry. 
Instead, she sat in a neurologist's office in 
Oklahoma City, speechless. She had played 
two seasons at UTSA following her stroke, 
but her physical at Oklahoma State had 
been flagged. A neurologist affiliated with 
the school had distressing news. “Не said, 'T 
looked at your charts,” Burton recalls, “and 
I don't ever see you playing Division I ath- 
letics again. You understand, right?” 

Her medical team at the Texas Health 
Institute had cleared her to play. So did 
UTSA. But weeks after Burton committed 
to Oklahoma State, Cowboys basketball 
player Tyrek Coger, also a transfer, died dur- 
ing a team workout because of an enlarged 
heart. Doctors and administrators didn't 
want to risk another tragedy with Kendall. 

"[These doctors] have to go to bed at 


After 23 surgeries, 
a stroke and 
several seizures, 
Burton epitomizes 
resiliency to her 
teammates. 


night," Cowgirls softball coach Kenny Ga- 
jewski says. "They didn't feel comfortable. 
But I won't lie—it was hard for me to take.” 

For weeks, there was back-and-forth. 
Burton’s parents even offered to sign a waiv- 
er of liability if something happened to Ken- 
dall, who continued to go to class and watch 
her teammates practice. 

“It was the lowest of lows,’ she says. “I felt 
like I had been through so much. Life had 
beaten me up over and over. It was one thing 
that was entirely out of my hands.” 

Lezlie Burton was angry. “I mean, as par- 
ents, do you really think wed put our daugh- 
ter in danger? Ifa neurologist that we trusted 
and had faith in told us she should stop, ab- 
solutely we would have agreed with that.” 

The day the decision was final, Lezlie 
called her daughter and told her to fly home. 
Gajewski helped Kendall look for another 
place to play. Her friends and travel team- 
mates Sydni and Cortni Emanuel were play- 
ing at Georgia. The Bulldogs were intrigued 
by Burton5 speed, arm, outfield range and 
love of the game. 

In a 36-hour visit to Athens just before 
Thanksgiving 2016, she spent more time 
with the medical staff than the coaches. 
There were MRIs, blood tests and a thor- 
ough review of her medical history. In the 
end, Georgia cleared her. Oregon was also 
interested. But as she stood in front of the 
Bulldogs’ home dugout before leaving for 
the airport, she blurted out to her dad and 
coach Lu Harris-Champer: “I’m in. This is 
where I want to play.” 

Just like that, she was an SEC softball 
player. The dream of playing in the Women’s 
College World Series was within reach. But 
three months into her career at Georgia, she 
faced yet another medical hurdle. She had 
her worst post-stroke seizure during a tour- 
nament in Palm Springs, California. She as- 
sumed Georgia would walk away from her. 

“Т just accepted that if this is it, then that's 
OK,’ she says. “At least I can say I gave it all 
Thad. I never quit.” 

But after reviewing the tests from Palm 
Springs and conducting further testing in 
Athens, doctors tweaked her medicine and 
sent her back to practice the next day. 

“She loves the game so much,” Georgia 
trainer Conner Tidmus says. “She wanted to 


be safe. From our end, it wa 
So we did everything we needed 
‘We're still comfortable wi is.” 


IN THE SECOND inning o 
showdown with Tennessee in April, 
McSwain lifted a fly ball toward the right- 
field wall. Burton sprinted to track i 
As the ball fell into her glov 
peared from the sight li 
who were watching from 
both gasped. This is their life no 
hard-hit ball. Each at-bat. Every t 
phone rings, they worry. “ 
that way for the rest of o 
Lezlie says. "That's called being a parent." 

Through April 17, Burto 
game for the Bulldogs this 
ting .381. Ask Georgia pl 
how a team that finished 
year ago has transforme 
team and they mention thi 
determination, togetherne 
resiliency. It comes from their ri 

“She's a pillar of strengt: 
per says. *They look at 
through and the fact that she bri 
resilience every day. And you see i 
way we play. Nothing knocks us down: 

That resiliency will be t 
season— Georgia found 
that No. 1 pitcher Brittany Gray was lost for 
the season because of a biceps injury. The 
news prompted a team meeting in which 
Burton and Cortni Emanuel made sure 
their teammates understood that their goal 
is still to reach the Women's College World 
Series, which is May 31 through June 6. 

“We are still an amazing team,” Burton 
says. "With or without her, we are going to 
figure out a way to get to Oklahoma City. 
You just don't give up." 

The end of Georgia's season will mean the 
end of Burton's softball career. She has a year 
of classes to earn her degree and then plans 
to write a book. Her doctors have told her 
that she’s unlikely to have another stroke and 
that the seizures should be less frequent. 

"I just can't believe it's almost over,’ Bur- 
ton says. “This is hands down my favorite 
team I’ve ever been on. I look back and I 
know that everything happens for a reason. 
It was all worth it to be on this team" El 
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ith a rise ball that 
leaves batters swinging 
at ghosts, Florida’s 
Kelly Barnhill is a 
dreaded sight in the 
circle. But after the 
Gators’ runner-up finish last year, which 
included an epic 17-inning loss to 
Oklahoma in Game 1 of the national 
championship series, Barnhill won't be 
satisfied until she claims the title of 
Women’s College World Series champ. 
As Florida heads into the postseason, 
ESPN’s Jessica Mendoza spoke to 
Barnhill about her updated arsenal, her 
struggle with illegal-pitch calls and her 
2020 Olympic dreams. 


ESPN: In the offseason, you added swim 
workouts, a nutritionist and a sports 
psychologist to your routine. When did it 
occur to you that “I need to be doing things 
differently to get myself better"? 

KELLY BARNHILL: There was a realization 
that hit at the World Series last year. We 
lost. Were not the national champions. 
This other team gets to celebrate. They 
getto have the confetti thrown. You're just 
sitting there watching them feel happy 
and dogpile, and you're like, “This sucks.” 
You guys have hracelets to remind you of 
the combined score? 
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Yep. 12-9. Coach [Tim] Walton didn't 
want us to forget about it. He wanted us to 
remember it and hold on to that so we're 
thinking about it. And each day we want 
to get 1 percent better. If everyone is 
getting 1 percent better, then the team is 
getting better. 

How has that been sitting with you? 
Looking at that 12-9, that's a three-run 
difference. Three more runs to win a 
national championship. Or not giving up 
those three runs to win a national 
championship. 

You went 26-4 last year with an 0.51 ERA; 
you were USA Softball collegiate player of 
the year ... and you felt like you needed to 
add a drop ball? 

To go to that next level, I needed to be able 
to change up speeds a little bit more. My 
drop ball comes in at 57, 58 mph. Rise 
balls are generally 63 to 65. Fastballs can 
beup to 70, 71. If people keep on looking 
up all the time, or they're looking for the 
hard stuff all the time, then eventually 
they're going to catch up with it. Take 
[former Florida pitcher] Delanie Gourley, 


for example; her changeup is phenomenal. 


She had people swinging at balls in the 
dirt or swinging before it got there. Seeing 
the success of people like her, I'm like, 

"I want to have that pitch.” 

You had your first perfect game this season. 


Were you aware it was happening? 

There was a point where I realized, 

“ОБ, OK. It's a no-hitter. Oh, wait, have 
Iwalked anyone? No? Oh. Stop. Stop 
thinking. Focus on something else. Go 
pitch by pitch. It doesn't matter. Refocus. 
Go to the next batter. Next pitch, that's 
allthat matters." 

What happens to your heart rate? 

I know my hype number—it’s how excited 
you get when you play. You don't want to 
betoo high; you don't want to be too low. 
Ipitch better when I'm not getting super 
excited. That's why, alot ofthe time, you'll 
see me take a moment. I might even close 
my eyes and Ill take a breath on the 
mound. You're going through your whole 
body within a couple of seconds. Is 
anything tight right now? Think about 
releasing that. And then going to go-to 
phrases like, “Nobody can beat my best 
pitch.” Just visualize it. 

You've been called for illegal pitches this 
season. Can you break that down? 

It's been a mental and physical battle. 

It's very frustrating. It's thousands and 
thousands and thousands of pitches of 
muscle memory. We've worked on it a lot. 
We'll be in bullpens, and Г] be like, “OK, 
I dragged [my foot], right?" And they're 
like, “Eh, kind of” You're saying, “OK, I'm 
going to do this,” and my body is like, 


Barnhill is 
averaging 
more than 11 
strikeouts per 
seven innings. 


“Wait, what? This isn't how you've been 
doing it for the last however many years." 
Ifeellike I'm not explaining this very well. 
No, I think you are. It's not simple. really 
don’t think І knew a pitcher growing up who 
didn’t, in some form, hop or... 

І sometimes hear, “Oh, she’s a cheater. 
She’s getting this unfair advantage.” And I 
don’t feel like it’s like that. Especially with 
the difference between international and 
college rules. We'll start fixing illegal 
pitches or getting my drag a little bit lower 
throughout the year, and then during the 
summer, there's no check on it. I’m just 
working on throwing the best I can to 
compete at the international level. And 


then you come back and you have to fix it 
again. A lot ofthe great pitchers, like 
Monica [Abbott] and Cat [Osterman], 
they were always called on illegal pitches 
too. I guess it's become a big issue this year 
because it was one ofthe focus points for 
the NCAA. 

With softball back in the 2020 Olympics, 
you have the opportunity to represent the 
United States. What does that feel like? 
When they took softball out of the 
Olympics, I was in middle school, and I 
ran up to my room sobbing. Playing in the 
Olympics is the highest honor an athlete 
can receive. When they took it back, oh 
gosh, I cried then too. I was a big ball of 
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tears because I was so happy to have that 
opportunity again. 

Watching the Winter Olympics, did you 
start to visualize what it could be like to 

be there? 

First of all, I had so much gear envy. All of 
the puffy USA jackets. I’m like, “Oh my 
god, those are beautiful.” We're not telling 
my parents this, but I bought myself one of 
the Olympic medal stand jackets. It was a 
lot of money but totally worth it. And 
following all the athletes on social media 
about how much they're loving the Games, 
it makes me so excited. I want to be in the 
Olympics. It's so hard to even express how 
much I want that. El 
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On May 31, the Scripps National Spelling Bee Finals will once again ensorcell philologists 
everywhere, as prepubescent phoneticians scribble invisible letters to solve orthographic logogriphs. 
Kids spell hard words! So The Mag held a wayzgoose (gathering of printers) to determine the 
trickiest characteristics of recent Bee words,* from the number of letters to the deadly schwa (“uh” sound) 
to the classic question of Greek versus Latin origin. Yes, our great American melting pot has positively 
made a stew of the English language. Let’s dig in! -AMY GOLDSTEIN 


WARNING: This story contains mature language: Some of the words are derived from ancient Greek. 


MISPELLED WORDS BY PART OF SPEECH MISSPELLED WORDS 


MOST DIFFICULT BY NUMBER OF LETTERS 
A Nearly 4 percent of all nouns get dinged. SORTED BY FIRST LETTER 


Twelve is a surprise, as longer words should be more 


0 Makes sense: Merriam-Webster OF THE WORD easily broken into components. Hmm, maybe these 
Unabridged has almost 200,000 noun OMG! The letter O sets off the dirty dozens had six- and five-letter components. 
entries, versus 47,500 adjectives. most linguistic landmines 
More words, more pitfalls. (minimum 50 total words), 

4.0% making it more than three 
. 0 


times as ornery as 
user-friendly U words 
(1.9 percent). 


12 LETTERS 5.4% 


14 LETTERS 


NOUN ADJECTIVE VERB ADVERB FAILURE RATE BY LANGUAGE OF ORIGIN 


Mind your tongues! Spellers focus on the classics, but 
deciphering similar Greek and Latin roots still trips 
them up. And don’t get us started on “origin unknown”! 


ERRORS ON WORDS WITH SCHWAS 
Every vowel can produce a schwa, or “uh” sound. 
Of the 182 misspelled words since 2013, 52 
percent have been words with schwas. Accoricy 
is uh credet to tha spellyrs. 


LATIN 30.7% : 


ÜTHER** 


ESPN senior copy editor Amy Goldstein 
finished fourth in the 1998 Scripps National 
Spelling Bee, exiting on the word "aitch" 

(alternate spelling of the letter H). 


ITALIAN 


SPANISH 


GERMAN 


FRENCH 


ENGLISH 


0 


р = "Circumforaneous" has four schwa sounds. 


Catch the Bee on 
ESPN and replays on 
WatchESPN. 


76 ESPN 05.07.2018 ILLUSTRATION BY GREG KLETSEL 


RESEARCH BY SACHIN DAVE CHANDAN 


*Data derived from the 816 words from Round 4 and later of the past five Bees, courtesy Scripps National Spelling Bee. 
**|ncludes languages appearing between one and nine times. 
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